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lete Phys Ed Uniforms 
3 Combinations at 


WEW LOW PRICES 


CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 
forms” are priced lower, and the savings are 
passed along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 
wearing, perfect laundering Champion 
Phys Ed Uniforms. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and 
Gym Pant combinations. 


THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS 


FEATURING: 
@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 
at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 
White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 11/4” elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
Pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design .. . 
$1.60 per uniform. 


For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


WRITE FOR 1956 CATALOG FR! SUIT 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


YM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
call 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 
Maroon, Scarlet, Gray, Black, Gold. 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
Pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design ... 
$1.65 per uniform. 


For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


SAMPLE 


3 


SUIT COMBINATION 3 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 

ors—all stocked for immediate de- 

livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 

Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, 

Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 

Same construction as 78QS. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 

Pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design .. . 

$1.75 per uniform. 

For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


Champion will send you a free sam- combination. This sample request 
ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so must come from the Physical Educa- 
you can see how a gym suit for your tion department or office. Please 
Physical Education classes will look specify design and color when writ- 


with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


PLEASE NOTE—WE HAVE MOVED! 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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How can | convince m if } A about gym suits? 


How often have you wondered and searched for an idea that 
would impress the PTA with the importance of physical educa- 
tion... 


... and the significance of the uniform, girl’s gym suit in its role 


as a training aid? 


Help—at last! 


Help is here... and it’s in the form of a “take-home” folder 
carrying both these vital messages to parents: 


—On page 1... a compelling challenge to parents, on the need for 
physical education. 


—Pages 2 and 3 point up the role of the uniform gym suit in encouraging 
participation, hygiene standards, functional designing and value. 


(Page 3 has a perforated coupon, which each girl returns, requesting 
signed parental approval and cooperation in your program. Extra cou- 


pon space provided for you to further localize by imprinting some special 
message for home readership.) 


There’s absolutely no “advertising” in this folder. By design 
and phraseology, “commercialism” is absent. At last here’s some 


really dramatic action-getting help for your program. 


Fill out the coupon to request as many folders as you can use— 
they’re free. Or request several for consideration with your 
Principal and other interested department heads. 


Your name Title 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois” 
phone GRaceland 7-3600 


Send _____ “take-home” folders, featuring the physical education 
message, and the role of the uniform gym suit for girls. 
268 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


phone EVergreen 3-2801 school 


MOORE or CALIFORNIA 


(Successors to Cop & Gown Company of California) 
1641 N. Allesandro Street, Los Angeles 26, Cal. 
phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


school address 


zone state 
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Designed Specially For Use In: 
KINDERGARTEN AND LOWER 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 

Song Plays 
Folk Dances 
Play Party Games 


Tempos suitable for children’s activities are 
observed throughout with adequate retards 
wherever needed, The correct number of re- 
peats for each game or dance have been 
used, 


F 1180 Sing a Song of Sixpence 
Bluebird 
Jump Jim Jo 
F 1181 Paw Paw Patch 
Turn the Glasses Over 
F 1182 Farmer in the Dell 
Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
F 1183 Did you Ever See a Lassie? 
Here We Go Round the Mulberry 
Bush 
Carrousel 
F 1184 Here We Go Loobie Lou 
Five Little Chickadees 
Let Your Feet Go Tap 
F 1185 Gay Musician 
Shoo Fly 
F 1186 Brown Eyed Mary 
Oh Susannah 
F 1187 Shoemaker’s Dance 
Danish Dance of Greeting 
Children’s Polka 
F 1188 The Muffin Man 
Chimes of Dunkirk 
Bleking 
F 1189 Bingo 
Bow Belinda 
F 1190 How Do You Do My Partner 
I Should Like To Go To Shetland 
Pease Porridge Hot 
F 1191 Round and Round The Village 
(In and Out the Window) 
Bridge of Avignon 
A-Hunting We Will Go 
F 1192 Skip To My Lou 
Indian Dance (Prayer for Rain) 
Jolly is the Miller 


Now, dear madam, the trouble seems 
to have started because you did not 
have Folkraft records when you were 


a child... 


Each record is packed individually and in- 
cludes detailed instructions. Even if the 
material is new to you teaching will be easy. 
The instructions have been written by MISS 
OLGA KULBITSKY of HUNTER COLLEGE, 
N.Y.C. 

These records are pressed on ab- 
solutely unbreakable plastic. Com- 
plete with instructions, they retail 
at 1.05 each. 


Folkraft Records 
1159 Broad Street 
Newark 5, N.J. 


THE HIGHER QUALITY SCHOOL TOWELS 

. . . WITH THE LOWER COST-PER-USE! 

And that’s why McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk gym 
towels are today’s finest towel buy! . . . because the quality that 
means the economy of longer wear, lower cost-per-use is built 
right into these famous towels. The best long staple, triple- 
twisted two-ply yarns; heavy woven tape selvage edges; the finest 
manufacturing methods make McArthur Gym Towels better—all 
ways. Write today for complete information. 


GEO. M c A R 7 il U it BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


1956 


December 10-13 
National Conference for City Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
in Cities of 50,000-100,000, Wash. D. C. 
December 27-29 
College Physical Education Association, 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


1957 


February 15-20 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors (NEA), Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 23-25 
11th Annual Purdue Industrial Recreation 
Conference, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

March 27-29 
AAHPER Midwest District Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Detroit. 

March 31-April 1 
Southern Association for Physical Education 
of College Women, Manor Lodge, Asheville, 
N. C. 

April 1-6 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, Bat- 
tery Park and George Vanderbilt Hotels, 
Asheville, N. C. 

April 7-11 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Ho- 
tel Statler, N.Y.C. 

April 10-13 
AAHPER Central District Convention, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

April 12-14 
Midwest Assn. for Physical Education of 
College Women, McCormick's Creek State 
Park, Spencer, Ind. 

April 13-16 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

April 24-27 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
Great Falls, Mont. 

May 15-18 
National Conference on Education for Lei- 
sure, Woodner Hotel, Wash. D. C. 

June 16-19 
AAHPER Presidents - elect Conference, 
Wash., D. C. 

July 15-20 
The Third Congress of the International 
Association of Physical Education and 
Sports for Girls and Women, Bedford Col- 
lege for Women, London, England. 
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AAHPER JOURNAL. 


BIND YOUR 
JOURNAL 


Handy Reference 
For Desk or Shelf 


Made especially for the JOURNAL 


Issues are easy to insert and can be 
slipped out without unfastening 
blades. 

Opens flat 


Green leatherette cover with gold 
lettering, as shown 


Label-holder on backbone for volume 
identification 


Holds one year's issues 


Strong metal attachments 


ONLY $3.00 each 
POSTPAID 


Payment 
must accompany 


order 


AAHPER BINDER SALES 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


HHlemoriam 


LEON G. KRANZ 


LEON G. KRANZ, chairman of the De- 
partment of Physical Education, North- 
western University, for 31 years, passed 
away September 29. 

Mr. Kranz, born in 1895 in Columbia, 
Pa., was graduated from Springfield 
College in 1917. Coming to Northwest- 
ern in 1920, he became head of the De- 
partment of Physical Education in 1925. 
He held an M.S. from Northwestern. 

An enthusiastic sportsman and well- 
liked by his students, Mr. Kranz served 
as adviser to the Evans Scholar pro- 
gram and was active in the Alumni As- 
sociation, the Committee on Intercol- 
legiate Athletics, and scores of others. 
He encouraged a myriad of activities in 
recreation from art and music to skiing. 
A versatile athlete, his favorite sports 
were golf, bowling, and skiing. 

During World War I, he served as 
pilot and flying instructor in the air 
corps, holding the rank of Second Lieu- 
tenant. During World War II, he di- 
rected the physical education in the na- 
val reserve officer training program 
(V-12) at Northwestern, and was a 
member of the National Physical Fitness 
Committee. In 1952, he took a group of 
students to the Olympies and took part 
in International Congress of Athletics. 

His book, Kinesiology Manual, is the 
standard text for students of orthopedic 
surgery, physical therapy, and rehabili- 
tation. He is co-author of Health, a text 
by Foster and Kranz, and is author of 
a number of articles on kinesiology, ex- 
ercise, and related subjects. 

President of the Midwest District of 
AAHPER in 1948, Mr. Kranz became 
Midwest District Representative to the 
AAHPER Board of Directors in 1950. 
He served as firss AAHPER Member- 
ship Director in Illinois, 1953. At the 
time of his death, he was a member of 
the AAHPER Finance Committee, of 
which he was Chairman in 1951. 

A memorial scholarship fund is being 
established at Northwestern University. * 


America’s 
preferred 
taste 


Coca-Cola 
makes any 


pause 


the pause 
that refreshes 
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An Outstanding and Thor- 
ough Revision of a Popular 


Short Hygiene Text 


Meredith's 


UF HEALTH 


New Third Edition 


by 
Warren H. Southworth 


University of Wisconsin 


and 


Arthur F. Davis 


Pennsylvania State University 


In Press 


This new revision retains Meredith’s 
foward-looking philosophy and _ the 
basic organization of the previous two 
editions, but has many new topics. A 
new 8-page color atlas of human 
anatomy makes the sections on anat- 
omy and physiology more meaning- 
ful. New information on cancer, al- 
coholism, heart disease, and the use of 
narcotics has been added, as well as 
such new topics as radioactive fallout, 
chemical and biological warfare, eye 
hygiene and TV, and emergency ac- 
tion to save lives. There is a strong 
emphasis on mental health, and a 
broad coverage on personal health. 


. .. also by Arthur F. Davis & 
Warren H. Southworth 


Meredith's 


Fifth Edition 
906 pages, $6.50 


A widely used college textbook on 
physical, mental and social health 
from personal and public aspects. 
Emphasis is placed on personal hy- 
giene and the responsibility of the in- 
dividual for protecting and promoting 
his own health and that of others. 


SCIENCE 


=| HYGIENE F 


Send for copies on approval = 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


About the 


AUTHORS 


e Dr. Dudley Ashton, head of the Dept. 
of Physical Education for Women, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, is a past 
chairman of the National Section on 
Dance, and a contributor to Materials 
for Teaching Dance. She is a 1956 
AAHPER Honor Award winner. 


e Kenneth G. Baldwin is Director of the 
School and College Department of the 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 2300 Del- 
mar Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


e John Caine is basketball and baseball 
coach and teacher in the Dept. of Physi- 
eal Education and Athletics, Bellflower 
High School, Bellflower, Calif. 


e Dr. Hollis Fait is Assistant Professor 
of Physical Education at the University 
of Connecticut, Storrs. He has written 
other articles for the JouRNAL. 


e Dr. Ralph M. Grawunder js Assistant 
Professor in the Division of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation at 
San Diego State College, San Diego, 
Calif. 


e Dr. Mabel Lee, emeritus professor of 
physical education, University of Ne- 
braska, was first woman President of 
the AAHPER, 1931-32. She is author 
of the book Conduct of Physical Edu- 
cation (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) and of ap- 
proximately 40 articles. She received 
an AAHPER Honor Award in 1933. 
She now resides at 2248 Ryons St., Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 


e Dr. Edith M. Lindsay js Associate 
Professor of Public Health, University 
of California, Berkeley. This is her 
second JOURNAL article. 


e Doris A. Meek is Instructor in the 
Dept. of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation at Oakland (Calif.) 
Junior College. 


e Dr. B. E. Phillips is Recreation Spe- 
cialist, in the Recreation Division, Spe- 
cial Service, Dept. of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. He is editor of our 
Recreational Therapy column, and Jour- 
NAL Editorial Board member. 


e Dr. Ned L. Warren, formerly super- 
visor of Health and Physical Education, 
Arlington Co. (Va.) schools, is now on 
the faculty of the Dept. of Physical Ed- 
ucation, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn.* 


START 
ROLLE 
SKATANG 


Roller Skating is the one sport in 
which all your students can partic- 
ipate. It handles large groups of 
boys and girls quickly and easily, 
and does not require a change of 
clothes. The equipment is rela- 
tively inexpensive. Little supervi- 
sion is needed. That’s why more 
and more schools are making roller 
skating a definite part of their 
physical education and recreation 
programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE 


KIND TO GYM FLOORS These new 
Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear 
others and are guaranteed not to 

mar or scratch the floors. “Chicago” has a 
skate designed for any type of floor 
surface or finish. Write today for free 
details on roller skating programs 

and skating equipment. 
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Help Fight TB 


Christmas Greetings 
9 


Buy Christmas Seals 


OUR COVER 
SKIERS IN Mt. 
National Park, 
lumbia, 


British 
are surrounded by 


Revelstoke 


Co- 


Nature’s Christmas trees, dec- 


orated with snow. 
Canadian Govt. 


FITNESS STATEMENT 


Photo by 
Travel Bur. 


FITNESS FOR YOUTH, 


statement of the 


AAHPER 


Fitness Conference, held in 


September, appears on 
8 and 9. 


pages 


A later issue will 


carry suggestions for imple- 


mentation. 
ANNUAL INDEX 


DON’T MISS the index for 


Volume 27, 
A GLANCE AHEAD 


pages 60-64. 


HIGH SCHOOL facilities 
will be the January feature. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send 


is to take effect. Address 
Circulation Dept., AAHPER 
1201 16th St, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


unless you provide 


your former address once the 


dress change. Duplicate copies 


not be sent. 


new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it 


Send old address with the new, 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 


Office has been notified of four ad- 


your 


Post 


can- 


The Journal of Health-Physical 
June, by the American Association for Health, Physical Education 
Entered as second-class matter at rate of. postage provided under 34.40 PLR at the Post Office, 
Views and opinions expressed by authors are not necessarily those of the Association. 
Memberships start only in Jan., Apr., Sept. 
; Professional membership (including $3 Research Quarterly sub- 
Regular rates ap- 
Single 


March 3, 1879. 
Subscription prices: 
Association receive the Journal. 

scription), $10 (for students, $5). 
ply for libraries and institutions 
copies of the Journal 60c; 
in 1885, 
contribution to the profession. 
ing Edueation Index. Copyright, 
Association, 1201 16th St., 


Education- Recreation, 


Additional entry at Baltimore, Md. 
$2 for membership dues covers Journal subscription fee. 

Regular membership, $5 (for students, $2.50) 
Student membership must be endorsed by a faculty member who is an AAHPER member. 
($5 for Journal; $10 for Journal and Research Quarterly). 
The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, founded 
may be submitted as « 


of the Quarterly, 
is a non-profit organization and is a Department of the National Education Association. 
The contents of previous issues of the Journal can be found by consult- 
1956, by the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, National Education 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


No renumeration can be made. 


$1.25. 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, A DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Health Education 


A New Plan for Scheduling Health Education Ned L. Warren 
Health Facts, Fads, and Frauds—A Unit for High School 


Students __ 


Physical Education and Athletics 


Take Care of Your Athletic Equipment 


Contributions of Dance to Physical Education—Part Ili. 


Impact of Dance in the Twentieth Century 


Our High School Athletic Code - 
A Purposeful College Program 


Your Physical Education Division 


The Mat Drill. 


Pan-Indian Dances and Songs of the Midwest 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Prepare for Retirement _ 
Organizing Our Campus Recreation Program Doris A. Meek 


Standards for the VA Recreation Trainee 


General Interest 


Fitness for Youth—Statement Prepared and Approved by 
the 100 Delegates to the AAHPER Fitness Conference, 


September 12-15, 1956, Washington, D. C. 
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TEACH 
GOLF 


e Simple 
e@ Practical 


e@ Economical 
with the new 


adjustable 


JUST DIAL YOUR SHOT 
PUTTER-DRIVER 


SIMPLE 

. . « because you only need this 
one club for every shot in the 
game. It’s easier for the student 
to learn and become accustomed 
to the length and weight of just 
one club. 


PRACTICAL 

. easier storing and no main- 
tenance problem. The “adjusta- 
ble” does everything a set of 
clubs will! do. 


ECONOMICAL 

. now more schools can afford 
to teach golf with a low initial 
investment. The “adjustable” 
provides more equipment at a 
fraction of normal cost. 


GUARANTEED 

. . . it’s durable and precision 
made for years of satisfactory 
service. Clubhead is guaranteed 
for 5 years. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE! 


All schools, Teachers & Students $16.50 
(Nationally advertised retail price $24.95) 


Teacher and student purchases need 
not go through the school records, if 
remittance accompanies order and 
name of school. Join the thousands 
who now enjoy better golf this easy 
way. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS 


305 Oakbrook Road 
HINSDALE, ILL. 


Readers—here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


Dear Epiror: 

If I state for you my reason for writ- 
ing this letter, now, it is that various 
problems of physical education which 
have already been given adequate solu- 
tion in America are not yet solved in 
my country, and I wish to know their 
answers. 

Accordingly, methods of problem solv- 
ing which are discussed in the JoURNAL 
are certainly a good reference for us. 
Though, I think, if we use these meth- 
ods after we solve the problems of phys- 
ical education in Japan today, we shall 
have still better effects. The things I 
wish to know are methods and proce- 
dures of solving problems. 

I wish that you would introduce one 
or two pen friends to me so that I can 
discuss with him or her these problems. 

Of course, I hope that he or she is 
the same age and a teacher of physical 
education in senior high school or col- 
lege. I am a man of 27 years and a 
physical education teacher in senior high 
school. I wish introduction to people 
who will not be angry with my poor 
English, so I ean discuss warmly with 
them concerning various problems. 

TOsHIO NAKAMURA 

Tokyo University of Education 

56, Otsuka-machi, 

Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
AAHPER members in the United States or 
elsewhere who desire to correspond with a 
teacher in our field in another country should 
contact Mrs. Grace Fielder Holbrook, Adm. 
Bldg., Public Schools, Ft. Wayne 3, Ind. 


Dear Epiror: 

I certainly enjoyed reading the Sep- 
tember issue of the Journau. You and 
your staff have done a fine job in orient- 
ing the members to recent trends on this 
problem of Fitness. 

Congratulations on a fine issue! 

DonaLp K. MATHEWS 
Director of PE Research 
State College of Washington 


Dear Eprror: 

I certainly like Part IT of the October 
JOURNAL. It is excellent and most valu- 
able. Congratulations to you and your 
staff. 

WituiAM L. HuGHEes 
Director, Dept. of HPER 
Temple University* 


Now, a Bigger, Better 


TRAMPOLIN! 


Many Exclusive Features! 


The big, sturdy Jumbo  fgrceal provides 
improved safety and enjoyme 


One third larger bouncing surface. All brac- 
ing under bed eliminated. Maximum resiliency 
~ a or tilting. Frame 10 x 17 ft. Folds 


Popular Varsity Model, 9x15 ft. frame. 
Exclusive adjusting available on both models. 


Most complete line including “Big =," 13x24 
ft. frame and several family models. 


Write for free cata! 
Parts and accessories ‘or “an makes. 


FENNER-HAMILTON CO, 


824 W. l4th Ave. Denver 4, Colo. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1957, a 15- 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
cal and social sciences. Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col- 
lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac- 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred- 
its are required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


CHECK YOUR MAJOR CLUB LISTING 


HERE IS A list of the Student Major 
Clubs, now numbering over 200, char- 
tered by AAHPER. If your college or 
university wants to start a club, you may 
obtain a sample constitution and sug- 
gestions for club activities from Student 
Major Clubs, AAHPER, 1201-16th St., 
N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 

Colleges that already have clubs but 
have not yet become affiliated with 
AAHPER by charter may do so by 
sending a copy of their club constitution 
and the names of their college, faculty 
advisor, and club president to AAHPER. 


Alabama—Ala. College; Ala. Polytechnic 
Institute; Birmingham Southern College; 
Howard College; Ala. STC. 
Arizona—Ariz. State College, Flagstaff; 
Ariz. State College, Tempe; U. of Ariz. 
Arkansas—Ark. Polytechnic College; U. of 
Ark. 

California—Calif. State Polytechnic Col- 
lege; Chapman College; College of the 
Pacific; Humboldt State College; Mills 
College; Sacramento State College; San 
Jose State College; Stanford U.; U. of 
Calif., Santa Barbara; U. of Calif., Los 
Angeles. 

Colorado—Colo. A & M College; U. of 
Colo.; U. of Denver. 

Connecticut—Arnold College; U. of Conn. 
Delaware—U. of Del. 

District of Columbia—George Washington 
U.; Howard U. 

Florida—Fla. State U.; John B. Stetson 
U.; U. of Fla.; U. of Miami (2); U. of 
Tampa. 

Georgia—Brenau College; Ga. State Col- 
lege for Women; U. of Ga. (2); Wesleyan 
College. 

Illinois—Augustana College; Carthage Col- 
lege; Chicago Teachers College; DePaul 
U.; Eastern Ill. State College; Ill. State 
Normal U.; MaeMurray College; Mon- 
mouth College; Northern Ill. STC.; South- 
ern Ill. U.; U. of Ill. (2); Wheaton Col- 
lege. 

Indiana—Ball STC; DePauw U.; Earlham 
College; Hanover College; Ind. STC; Ind. 
U. (2); Purdue U.; Valparaiso U. 
lowa—Coe College; Iowa STC; Luther 
College. 

Kansas—Kansas State College; Kansas 
STC, Emporia; U. of Kansas; U. of 
Wichita. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Kentucky—Eastern Ky. State College; Ky. 


State College; Morehead STC (2); Mur- 


ray State College; U. of Ky.; Western Ky. 


State College. 
Louisiana—Centenary College of La.; 


Grambling College; La. Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; McNeese State College; Northwest- 
ern State College; Southeastern La. Col- 
lege; Southern U.; Southwestern La. In- 


stitute; Xavier U. 

Maryland—Morgan State College; U. of Md. 
Massachusetts—Bridgewater STC; Spring- 
field College; U. of Mass. 
Michigan—Central Mich. College; Mich. 
State College; Mich. State Normal College; 
Wayne U.; Western Mich. College. 


THIS IS YOUR PAGE 


Would you like to contribute to 
MEET THE MAJORS? We would be glad 
to have student articles on subjects of 
general interest such as philosophy, 
the professional program, convention 
reactions, unusual club activities, or 
specific problems of special concern 
to you. Short articles of 100-500 words 
are preferable. 


When you're playing 
SANTA, don’t forget 


AAHPER PUBLICATIONS. 


Send today for your copy of 
1956-57 Publications List. 


Minnesota—Bemidji STC; St. Cloud STC; 
St. Olaf College; U. of Minn., Duluth; U. 
of Minn., Minneapolis. 
Mississippi—Jackson State College; Miss. 
Southern College; Miss. State College for 
Women; U. of Miss.; William Carey Col- 
lege. 

Missouri—Central Mo. State College; Chris- 
tian College; Culver-Stockton College; 
Northwest Missouri State College; South- 
east Mo. State College; Southwest Mo. 
State College; Tarkio College; Washing- 
ton U. 

Montana—Rocky Mountain College. 
Nebraska—Dana College; Nebr. STC; U. of 
Nebr.; U. of Omaha (2). 

Nevada—U. of Nev. 

New Jersey—N. J. College for Women; 
Rutgers U.; Trenton STC. 

New Mexico—U. of N. Mex.; Eastern N. 
Mex. U.; N. Mex. Highlands U. 

New York—Brooklyn College (2); City Col- 
lege of N. Y.; Cortland STC; Hunter Col- 
lege, Bronx; Hunter College, New York; 
Ithaca College; Long Island U.; N. Y. U.; 
St. Lawrence U.; Syracuse U. 

North Carolina—Appalachian STC; Ca- 
tawba College; East Carolina College; N. 
C. College; U. of N. C.; Wake Forest Col- 
lege; Western Carolina Teachers College. 
North Dakota—Jamestown College. 
Ohio—Bowling Green State U.; Ohio State 
U. (2); Ohio Wesleyan U.; U. of Cincin- 
nati; U. of Toledo. 

Oklahoma—Central State College; Okla. 
A & M College; Okla. College for Women; 
U. of Okla. 

Oregon—Linfield College; Oreg. State Col- 
lege (2); U. of Oreg.; Willamette U. 
Pennsylvania—Gettysburg College; Temple 
U.; U. of Pittsburgh; West Chester STC. 
South Carolina—Coker College; Lander Col- 
lege; Winthrop College. 

South Dakota—Northern STC. 
Tennessee—Carson-Newman College; Fisk 
U.; Lineoln Memorial U.; Memphis State 
College; Middle Tenn. State College; Mil- 
ligan College; Tenn. Polytechnic Institute 
(2); U. of Tenn. 

Texas—Abilene Christian College; Baylor 
U.; Big Spring H. S.; Huston-Tillotson 
College; Incarnate Word College; Lamar 
State College of Technology (2); North 
Tex. State College; Our Lady of the Lake 
College; Pan American College; Paul 
Quinn College; Prairie View A & M Col- 
lege; Sam Houston State College; South- 
ern Methodist U.; Southwest Tex. STC.; 
Tex. Christian U.; Tex. College; Tex. Col- 
lege of Arts & Industries; Tex. Southern 
U.; Tex. Technological College (2); U. of 
Tex.; West Tex. State College; Wiley 
College. 

Utah—Brigham Young U.; Utah State 
Agricultural College. 

Virginia—Hampton Institute; Madison Col- 
lege; Mary Washington College; Radford 
College; Va. State College. 
Washington—U. of Wash.; Western Wash. 
College of Education. 

West Virginia—Bethany College, Bluefield 
State College; Davis and Elkins College; 
W. Va. State College; W. Va. U. 
Wisconsin—LaCrosse State College; U. of 
Wis. * 
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FiTniES SF 


OR THE FIRST TIME in history, the 

people of an entire nation are mastering 
their environment sufficiently to free them- 
selves for the highest attainment of fullness of 
life in all of its aspects. No longer is it neces- 
sary for man to devote most of his time and 
energy to the basic task of keeping himself 
alive. Man’s-utilization of the forces of nature 
has freed him to engage in creative activities. 


Throughout man’s history he has been an ac- 
tive organism. His ability to survive was con- 
tinuously strengthened by the demands for 
activity made upon him by his need for con- 
structing and protecting his home, procuring 
his food, expressing his worship, and waging 
combat. Organically he was, and still is, de- 
signed for vigorous activity toward the attain- 
ment of these ends. 


Man’s biological design has not changed in 
this respect. He is still meant to be an active, 
not a sedentary, creature. However, radical 
changes in his civilization, with the growth of 
technology, have tended to decrease his activity. 
Labor-saving devices at home, at work, and in 
transport; and a growing culture of abundance, 
ease, and comfort now enable him to survive 
with the expenditure of less physical effort than 
before. 


Concurrently, man has devised new means to 
protect himself against disease. To survive as 
an individual and as a member of his group he 
must use modern knowledge and techniques 
from the health sciences. He can thus protect 
himself from any diseases, compensate for 


Statement Prepared and Approved by the 100 Delegates 
to the AAHPER Fitness Conference, September 12-15, 1956, 
Washington, D. C. 


others, and bolster deficiencies of structure anj 5. S 
function to the end that he can attain and pre- 
serve a relative fitness unkown to man of cen- 
turies ago. 6. A 

Modern man is, therefore, confronted with a 
critical choice. Either he includes valid healt 
information and vigorous physical activity in 7- S 
his life or he suffers inevitable losses. If 
chooses to remain fit, he must elect those prac: 


tices and activities that will lead to this end Fitn 


Fitness is that state which characterizes the| quality 
degree to which the person is able to function, contin 
Fitness is an individual matter. It implies the throug 
ability of each person to live most effectively|tialitie: 
wthin his potentialities. Ability to function de- achiev: 
pends upon the physical, mental, emotional, so-| mative 
cial and spiritual components of fitness, all ofthe mi 
which are related to each other and are mutual: Fitn 
ly interdependent. motive 

This means that each person, in order to sat-needs 
isfy his own needs and, at the same time, con-/youth’ 
tribute his share to the welfare of society must|among 
possess: also v: 


1. Optimum organic health consistent with *t of 
heredity and the application of presen = P 
health knowledge; 


2. Sufficient coordination, strength, and vi: ag 
tality to meet emergencies, as well Rcshe 


the requirements of daily living; 

3. Emotional stability to meet the stresse 
and strains of modern life; 

4. Social consciousness and adaptability with Hea 
respect to the requirements of group ducal 
living ; fluenc 


of tot 
persor 


‘ 
3 
| 
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e andj 5. Sufficient knowledge and insight to make 


end, 


suitable decisions and arrive at feasible 
solutions to problems; 

6. Attitudes, values, and skills which stimu- 
late satisfactory participation in a full 
range of daily activities; 

7. Spiritual and moral qualities which con- 
tribute the fullest measure of living in a 
democratic society. 


Fitness is a dynamic, constantly changing 


2s the|quality, the development of which should be 
ction! continuous and satisfying from early infancy 
2s the|through maturity so that the inherent poten- 


tively 
yn de: 


tialities of each person can be realized. The 
achievement of optimum fitness during the for- 


al, so-|mative years is fundamental to education for 
all ofthe maintenance of fitness through adulthood. 
utual-| Fitness is maintained at a high level only if 


motivation is continuously present. A _ child’s 


jneeds differ from those of a youth, just as a 
jyouth’s needs differ from those of an adult; and 


-must|among individuals in all groups, fitness needs 


also vary. It is not possible to design a single 


th Set of standards of fitness for all age groups 


and persons with diversified tasks. Yet the 
common elements applicable to the human 


.jentity, as indicated earlier in this statement, 


ell ag must be recognized. For each individual at each 


y wi 


developmental stage, there is a desirable level 
of total fitness to be sought according to that 
person’s role in life. 


Health education, recreation, and physical 


group education, including athletics, can positively in- 


fluence the fitness of children, youth, and adults. 


FOR YOU TF 


Participation in these programs should bring 
about improved fitness and an understanding 
and appreciation of the values of fitness for 
living. 

Some aspects of health education, recreation, 
and physical education which contribute to fit- 
ness are: 

1. Physical activities, including sports and 
athletics, which help to develop individ- 
ual fitness. 

2. Experiences which lead to appreciation of 
and skill in movement ; 

3. Skills and appreciations which will enable 
the individual to enjoy a variety of rec- 
reation activities; 

4. Health knowledge, attitudes, and practices 
which are applied in daily living; 

5. Protective services which promote the 
maintenance of individual health; 

6. Experiences which produce desirable so- 
cial and ethical behavior ; 

7. An environment which is conducive to 
safety and optimum growth and devel- 
opment; 

8. Leadership which is capable of implement- 
ing and evaluating all aspects of this 
program. 

Many agencies—official, voluntary and pro- 
fessional—have a contribution to make to these 
programs. Today’s challenge to the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation is to develop its own program so as 
to exert its maximum influence for fitness in 
harmonious relationship with other groups in- 
volved. * 
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Take Care of 


Your 
Athletic 


Equipment 


by KENNETH G. BALDWIN 


Rawlings Sporting Goods Company 


Photos courtesy Rawlings Sporting Goods Company 


ARGE SUMS of money are ex- 
[ pended every year on equipment 
for baseball, football, basketball, 
softball and other team sports by 
schools, colleges, and organizations 
of all types and sizes throughout the 
country. 

, Players, coaches, and fans all have 
come to realize the importance of 
equipment down through the years. 
It is taken as a matter of course that 
teams of today must be outfitted with 
safe, comfortable, and properly fit- 
ted protective equipment and with 
colorful, well fitting uniforms. Most 
of this equipment — that which is 
produced by manufacturers of qual- 
ity athletic equipment—is designed 
to withstand hard play on the foot- 
ball gridiron, the basketball court, 
and on the baseball and softball dia- 
mond. It is also designed for con- 
tinued use, provided it receives 
proper care, cleaning, and main- 
tenance. 


UNIFORMS 

Pre-Season Care. The care of uni- 
forms should begin the moment they 
arrive in your equipment room. If 
the uniforms are ordered early and 
arrive in advance of the season, just 
keep them in the box that they are 
packed in. If the garments contain 
any wool, it is important to spray 
them with a moth repellent. A quick 
spray inside the box will give you all 
the protection you need. 


Another pre-season or before-sea- 
son problem is mold. Uniforms 
should be stored in a cool, dry area, 
away from the humidity of a swim- 
ming pool or a shower room. Mold 
will attack garments containing 
wool, cotton or durene very quickly, 
but is not apt to affect the synthetic 
fabrics, such as nylon. 

Another important factor before 
the season starts is to acquaint your 
cleaner with your new uniforms and 
to give him an idea of what you will 
expect from him during the season. 
Tell him what fabrics the uniforms 
contain. Tell him what the lettering 
and numerals are made of. Give him 
any special information he might 
need on knit inserts and braid trim. 
Have him test a uniform for color 
fastness. Tell him how often he will 
be called upon to clean the uniforms. 

This pre-season cleaning confer- 
ence will not only give your cleaner 
an opportunity to make plans to han- 
dle your uniforms, but also will let 
him know that you are personally 
concerned with the care of your 
team’s new uniforms. If your clean- 
ing is being done locally, it should 
be a source of pride to the cleaner 
to do his best job so that the ‘‘home 
team’’ looks good. 

Before the wet-cleaning of uni- 
forms made of synthetic fabrics 
(nylon, dacron, acetate, ete.), your 
cleaner should take any necessary 
measurements, so that the garments 


may be returned to their originas 
size if they shrink during cleaning. 
These fabrics easily can be shaped 
to their original size while drying, 
or being finished with a hand iron. 


After-the-Game Care. Proper after- 
the-game care is important to the life 
of uniforms. They should be hung 
up to dry on rustproof wire or wood- 
en hangers with plenty of air. In 
the case of football uniforms after a 
game played on a muddy field, the 
dry mud should be lightly brushed 
off after the uniforms have been al- 
lowed to dry. Before the uniforms 
are sent to the cleaner, they should 
be checked for snags and rips that 
should be called to the attention of 
the cleaner. 

The care of uniforms when your 
team is on the road also presents a 
problem. Often the team will be 
traveling home shortly after the 
game and there will be little or no 
time to dry them out before depart- 
ing. If they must be packed right 
after the game, they should be hung 
up to dry as soon as you arrive home. 
If the team is going on to another 
game before returning home, the 
time schedule dictates when and 
where the uniforms can be hung up 
for drying. 


Post-Season Care. The close of the 
season introduces one of the most 
important phases in the care of uni- 
forms—their final repair and clean- 
ing before they are packed away un- 
til the next season. First, the uni- 
forms should be given a thorough 
drying. They should hang for sev- 
eral days in a dry area with plenty 
of air circulation so that they will 
be perfectly dry when the cleaner 
picks them up. While they are hang- 
ing up, they should be inspected 
carefully for snags, tears, loose let- 
tering, stains, ete. Every bad spot 
on each uniform should be brought 
to the attention of the cleaner or 
renovator. 

The final cleaning job should be 
even more painstaking than the 
cleanings during the season. Any 
necessary repairs should be made 
and then the uniforms should under- 
go careful cleaning. When returned 
to you, they should be treated with 
moth repellent, packed in boxes (seal 
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the edges), and stored in a cool dry 
place where the humidity can be con- 
trolled as much as possible. < 

While all of this is being done is 

a good time for the coach to decide 
how many replacement uniforms, 
and in what sizes, he will need for 
the next season. 

Basic Principles. It might be well to 
emphasize here some of the basic 
principles in the care of uniforms. 

1. Reasonable care is always a must in 
cleaning athletic uniforms. 

2. Repeated bleaching will weaken mate- 
rials; dry bleaching will fade or subdue 
bright athletic colors. 

3. Use of strong chemicals and/or alkalis 
(sometimes used for quick removal of 
spots or stains) will also fade colors and 
weaken materials. 

4. Materials, especially cottons, can be 
weakened because of rot or mildew 
which, under certain conditions, can oc- 
cur in as little as 12 hours. Moist, warm 
conditions promote the growth of rot 
and mildew. Nylon materials offer ex- 
cellent resistance to this type of deterio- 
ration. 

5. For the best color preservation, and to 
eliminate bleeding, uniforms of different 
colors should be cleaned separately. 

6. All knit materials have a tendency to 
shrink slightly. This tendency can be 
minimized if your cleaner exercises 
proper care. 


HELMETS 

After each game, your helmets 
should be placed where they can dry 
out. On several occasions during the 
course of the season, the padding in- 
side each helmet should be cleaned 
with saddle soap. 

On a trip, helmet trunks are nor- 
mally impractical. It is advisable to 
pack clothing or towels inside each 
helmet to keep it from getting out of 
shape during the trip. 

After games in the mud and at 
the end of the season, the outside of 
each helmet should be scrubbed to 
remove accumulated dirt and grime. 
Any good detergent will do the job. 
The original luster of the shell can 
be restored with the application of 
wax and Simonize. The inside of the 
helmet should again be cleaned with 
saddle soap. Helmets should never 
be stored near hot radiators or heat- 
ing pipes. They should be stored in 
a cool dry place on helmet hangers 
or racks. Some coaches save the 
original boxes the helmets were de- 
livered in and use them to store the 
helmets from season to season. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


SHOULDER PADS 

The storage of shoulder pads, an 
important factor in their care, has 
always been a problem to coaches. 
Extreme heat during storage takes 
life and shock-absorbing qualities 
from modern padding materials. 

To prevent mildew, the pads 
should be stored in a well-ventilated 
area. An ideal method is to con- 
struct wooden racks of 2x2 lumber 
with divisions in the racks limiting 
each space to two pads. Shoulder 
pads should never be stacked six or 
eight pads high. The weight of the 
top pads may spread the arches of 
the bottom pads to a degree where 
they lose their shoulder-conforming 
shape. 


Applying glycerin inflating 
needle before inserting ‘it in valve. 


Periodically during the season, it 
is helpful to the maintenance of 
shoulder pads to wipe the padding 
covering with a mild soap and a soft 
brush and then rinse lightly with 
water. This will help to remove per- 
spiration from the padding and 
lessen deterioration of the padding 
covering, 


GLOVES AND MITTS 

Baseball gloves and mitts will give 
more effective results if they are 
given proper care. A glove that is 
used regularly should be treated with 
Glovolium every few weeks. A small 
amount of Glovolium put in the 
pocket of the glove, rubbed into the 
pocket with the finger, and then 
spread along the entire surface of 
the glove will get the job done. 

Gloves should never be thrown to 
the ground or sailed across the field. 
Players should always take their 


Scrubbing helmet with detergent 
to remove dirt and grime. 


gloves to the bench at the end of an 
inning. If a glove is laid down where 
the sun will strike it, it should be 
face down so that the sun will not 
stiffen the pocket. 


SHOES 

Baseball, football, and track shoes, 
for maximum wear, should be 
cleaned of dirt and mud after each 
game or meet. When shoes are wet, 
they should never be force dried, but 
rather should be allowed to dry un- 
der normal room temperature. A 
dry rag placed in the toe of each 
shoe will aid in the drying process. 

Black shoe polish is not recom- 
mended because of the type of 
leather used in athletic shoes. In- 
stead of a polish, a colorless shoe 
dressing should be used. It contains 
elements to add luster to the leather 
without carrying with it the harm- 
ful ingredients which cause cracking 
in the leather. 


INFLATED BALLS 

Basketballs, footballs, volleyballs, 
and soccer balls should be kept in- 
flated to or near playing pressure 
throughout the season of their use. 

The method of inflating a ball is 
very important to its care. Glycer- 
in, soap, or saliva should be applied 
to the inflating needle, before it is 
inserted into the valve. 

Under no circumstances should a 
perfectly dry inflating needle or one 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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A New Plan for 
Scheduling 
Health Education 


by NED L. WARREN 


former 
Supervisor, Health and Physical Education, 
Arlington County Public Schools, Arlington, 
Virginia. Now at George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


EBRUARY 22, 1956, the Admin- 
istrative Staff of the School 
Board approved a program which 
provided for the extension of health 
education and physical education 
into the 12th grade and for the 
teaching of health education and 
physical education by the semester 
plan throughout the school system. 
Provision was also made for mov- 
ing into this plan to a carefully 
worked out schedule, as follows: 

e A semester of health education and a 
semester of physical education in the 7th 
grade. 

e A full year of physical education in 
the 8th grade. 

e A semester of physical education and 
a semester of health education in the 9th 
grade. 

e A semester of health education and a 
semester of physical education in the 10th 
grade. 

e A full year of physical education in 
the 11th grade. 

e A semester of physical education and 
a semester of health education in the 12th 
grade. 

This means that there is for all 
children in secondary schools a ratio 
of two full years of health educa- 
tion to four years of physical edu- 
cation from grades 7 through 12. 
The most desirable plan would be 
to provide daily physical education 
instruction while at the same time 
providing concentrated health in- 
struction. However, the school sys- 
tem now provides only one period 
per day for health education and 
physical education. 


12 


Senior high 


HOW PLAN DEVELOPED 

Prior to 1948-49, physical educa- 
tion was provided in the Arlington 
County Schools 214 times per week, 
alternating with study hall. During 
that year, a full-time health teacher 
was provided in one school to teach 
health education once a week to each 
class during a study hall period. 

The next year, all schools in the 
county were put on the 3 day—2 
day plan of physical education and 
health instruction, respectively. 

Because the 3—2 day plan was 
drawing criticism and because there 
was a shortage of lockers for daily 
assignment to each pupil, a new 
junior high school opening in 1950- 
51 employed the semester plan in 
health education and physical edu- 
cation for the sake of experimenta- 
tion. This plan called for a semester 
of health education in both the 7th 
and 9th grades, with physical edu- 
cation instruction during all other 
semesters. 

By 1951-52, the 3—2 day plan 
was the object of much criticism. 
Other county schools began to ex- 
periment with the 6—6 week and 
the 3—3 week plans, and the 3—2 
day plan was discontinued that 
year throughout the county. 

The beginning of 1952-53 found 
the 3—3 week plan in all schools ex- 
cept one. It employed the semester 
plan, which by then was gaining 
popularity with pupils, parents, 
teachers, and administrators. 


THE MODERN HEALTH PROBLEM 


Photo by Harry J. Reynolds 


school class studying a health chart. 


EXPERIMENTATION 


Realizing the dissatisfaction with 
the 3—2 day plan and without suf- 
ficient evidence to substantiate the 
6—6 week and the 3—3 week plans, 
the School Board allowed the free- 
dom of experimentation and investi- 
gation in search of the best instruc- 
tional plan for the school system. 

From 1952-55, substantial evi- 
dence pointed to the semester plan 
as being that most desired in Arling- 
ton County Schools. Concern began 
to grow for providing personnel, 
facilities, and School Board regu- 
lations necessary to establish it 
throughout the county. The school 
system is rapidly moving toward the 
semester plan in all schools. With the 
assistance of the State Department 
of Education, the program will be 
continuously evaluated through the 
years in an effort to secure sound 
and reliable information with re- 
spect to strengths and weaknesses. 


GROWING INTEREST 


With the development of definite 
plans for instruction, interest in 
health education and physical edu- 
cation has grown rapidly. Recent 
building projects reflect this interest. 
For example, one building for senior 
high school designed for 2,000 stu- 
dents has six indoor teaching sta- 
tions for physical education plus 
two corrective gyms and four health 
rooms. A junior high school build- 
ing now under construction designed 
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for 700 students includes two gyms 
and two large auxiliary gyms plus 
two health rooms. Two old junior 
high schools have had auxiliary gym- 
nasiums added, plus locker and 
shower rooms, to satisfy needs grow- 
ing out of the improved program. 

Five of the eight secondary schools 
in the county are now organized on 
the semester plan of instruction. All 
health education and physical edu- 
cation building needs for the future 
are being established according to 
this plan. 

A curriculum development pro- 
gram is continually striving to estab- 
lish more desirable materials on the 
four grade levels for health educa- 
tion and the six grade levels for 
physical education. Through the 
work of the health education cur- 
riculum committee, with the assist- 
ance of all health teachers in the sys- 
tem, a 21l-unit course has been de- 
veloped for the four semesters of 
the six-year period. 

Likewise, the physical education 
curriculum committee, with the as- 
sistance of all the physical education 
teachers, has developed a plan for 
an eight-semester physical educa- 
tion program for the six-year period. 
Progression units are being de- 
veloped for all activities to assure a 
grade-level instruction program at 
all levels of the secondary school. 


EVALUATING THE PLAN 

- Space will not permit relating all 
of the advantages of the semester 
plan. The main disadvantage has 
been the lack of activity for the stu- 
dents enrolled in health education 
over a semester period. To offset this, 
special effort has been made to con- 
centrate these students into the in- 


MEDIAN TIME IN MINUTES 
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tramural program. Since the intra- 
mural programs are well established, 
varied, and under well-trained, paid 
leadership, it has not been difficult 
to appeal to these students. It is felt 
that success has been obtained in off- 
setting, to a large degree, this weak- 
ness in the program. 

Although our semester plan has 
not been in effect in enough schools 
a sufficient number of years to al- 
low lengthy evaluation, the popu- 
larity it has gained at all levels in- 
dicates that the growing feeling 
throughout the school system is that 
it should be the permanent plan of 
instruction for Arlington County 
Publie Schools. 


STUDIES OF THE PLAN 


Two studies have been made this 
year which may offer worthwhile 
evidence of the strength of the se- 
mester plan. 

Test Study—A test recently given to 
11th grade pupils in a senior high 
school, having as its feeder schools 
one junior high school which has 
employed the 3—3 plan (school A) 
for the past five years and one junior 
high which has employed the semes- 
ter plan for the past six years (school 
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Figure 1. Comparison of Median Test Scores 
(in points). 


Figure 2. Activity 
of Junior-Senior 


High School Girls. 


Figure 3. Activity 


of Junior-Senior 
High School Boys. 


B), yielded some very interesting 
results (see Figure 1). The 100- 
item health test, based upon general 
health and fitness knowledge, was 
designed for senior high school pu- 
pils. Although not a standardized 
test, it was developed outside the 
state and had not been seen by pu- 
pils or teachers involved. 

The 11th-grade pupils were asked 
to write the name of the school which 
they attended in grades 7, 8, and 9. 
The median grade of the boys and 
girls of school A (3—3 week plan) 
was two points higher than that of 
school B (semester plan). On a 100- 
item test statisticians normally con- 
sider a difference of 2 per cent of 
no significance. A study of other im- 
portant factors revealed that the stu- 
dents of school ‘‘A’’ were favored in 
(1) home and community advan- 
tages, (2) median I. Q. and (3) 
median class size. According to com- 
parison of test scores, these advan- 
tages produced no significant differ- 
ence between the schools. 

The most significant result of the 
test is that the pupils of school A 
(3—3 week plan) had the equivalent 
of one semester of health education 
each year in junior high school, 
while the pupils of school B had a 
semester in only two of the junior 
high years. This means that the pu- 
pils of school A, while favored by 
all the factors mentioned above, had 
50 percent more health instruction 
in junior high school than the pu- 
pils of school B, yet their scores 
were not significantly different. 
What, then, enabled the pupils of 
school B to score as well as the pu- 
pils of school A? Two possible influ- 
ential factors, which incidentally are 
considered two of the real strengths 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Lawn bowling in New York's Central Park is a 
regular pastime of many older men and women. 


XPERIENCE of thousands of 

retired men and women indicates 
that successful retirement requires 
study, understanding, and prepara- 
tion. The problems involved are of 
great importance to all age groups. 
Certainly, if the leisure enjoyed by 
retired persons is to be used wisely, 
educators and recreation leaders 
everywhere will need to promote 
programs of worthwhile activity wn / 
them. 


A TIME FOR PLANNING 

The popular notion that after a 
lifetime of work one may blissfully 
enjoy earned leisure fades rapidly 
upon retirement, unless that leisure 
may be used for planned oat 
tive endeavors. Even then, 


seems to come more easily for those 
persons who possess a background 
of success in meeting the challenges 
of life and who have lived fully 
throughout life. Furthermore, there 
are a number of physiological, psy- 
chological, and social changes char- 
acteristic of aging which may be 
expected and to which activities of 
later life may be tailored. With 
proper understanding and effort, 
many negative age changes may be 
avoided or delayed, .adding still 
more years of productive vibrant 
living. 

Much, indeed, can be done to pre- 
pare for successful retirement—and 
preparation cannot begin too early. 
The development of a variety of 


abrupt change from prescribed Med “e skills, vocational and avocational, 


and routine to leisure and freedom 
may prove difficult if one’s back- 
ground of experiences have not led 
up to such a change. Recent studies 
on problems of retirement suggest 
that: (1) retirement should not be 
a license for indiscriminate play but 
an opportunity for personal growth 
through significant activity; and 
(2) successful retirement requires 
realistic planning for a gradual 
transition. The basic principle is 
that there be retirement to rather 
than retirement from. 

Enough is now known about the 
nature of retirement for situations 
to be anticipated and prepared for. 
For instance, successful retirement 
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and the building of valid interests 
and outlooks for successful retire- 
ment might well begin, indirectly, in 
childhood and youth. 

While direct preparation for re- 
tirement may still be successfully 
undertaken after the period has 
begun, such preparation should start 
several years prior to retirement. 
Living arrangements, medical care, 
social activities, civic responsibili- 
ties, and leisure pursuits, for ex- 
ample, may be planned well in 
advance. Then, too, a gradual taper- 
ing off of vocational activities may 
ease the so-called ‘‘shock’’ of sudden 
change. Building a philosophy in 
which retirement is viewed as a 


Prepare for 


Retirement 


by RALPH M. GRAWUNDER 


San Diego State College 
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welcome adventure of body, mind, 
and spirit also seems to be of great 
value. 
A TIME FOR RE-CREATION 

Planning for the use of leisure 
in retirement should be literally a 
matter of re-creation. Activities 
should be satisfying and enjoyable 
but more than mere fun; they should 
keep the retired person occupied but 
more than just busy. Through 
recreation, the retired oldster should 
realize added zest and meaning in 
life, but these qualities should 
spring from planned and purpose- 
ful activities of real worth 

Activities should encourage the 
re-creation of interests and skills 
that have, perhaps, been lying dor- 
mant. Recreation for retirement sug- 
gests learning new skills and under- 
standings which prevent boredom. 
revitalize creative and productive 
energies, and help promote enthusi- 
astic optimism. Further, recreation, 
though of great value in itself, is 
not merely its own justification; 
rather, it also implies growth in 
service to others as a further means 
to realization of self. 


A TIME FOR INDIVIDUALITY 
There are wider individual differ- 


ences among older adults than 
among youngsters.1 The circum- 
1Laurence F. Greenleigh, Changing 


Phychological Concepts of Aging, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: U. 8. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 1953, 
p. 13. 
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stances of approaching retirement, 
however, often pressure persons into 
roles of stereotyped behavior which 
handicap the constructive expres- 
sion of individuality. The need for 
careful planning and skilled leader- 
ship in re-establishing one’s in- 
dividuality, then, is suggested. 
Leisure activities in particular 
should enhance the individual with- 
out reference to the negative aspects 
of age. 

Unique abilities and interests 
which do not carry old-age stereo- 
types are of particular value. For 
example; continued or revived par- 
ticipation in active sports is proba- 
bly more rewarding to the older 
individual capable of such activity 
than is complete resignation to the 
sedentary pursuits usually asso- 
ciated with retirement. Likewise, 
active participation in politics and 
other civic enterprises may promote 
personal satisfaction through in- 
dividual service to the community. 
Certainly the great resources of ex- 
perience and individuality repre- 
sented by retired and about-to-be 
retired men and women need to be 
exploited for the good of all. 


A TIME FOR DIGNITY 


Mature adults need opportunities 
for pursuing activities which are in 
keeping with adult purposes and 
adult responsibilities. This suggests 
that activities for older adults be 
planned by and for adults, accord- 
ing to mature values and resulting 
in adult satisfactions and outcomes. 
One writer has put it this way: 

Horseshoes are all right. Pitching them 

ean be fun. There is nothing to say 

against parcheesi, square dancing, 
shuffleboard, or guessing games. All 
ean be diverting at times. But an 
aging worker ventures to rise in his 
place and say this: An attitude that 


would make children out of older adults 
is a mistake.” 


Dignity is a very difficult quality 
to measure and may be obvious only 
in the extremes, but its presence de- 
pends much on the participating 
individuals and their purposes as 
well as the selection of worthy ac- 
tivities. Unless dignity is main- 
tained, the older individual loses 

"Howard Wheeler, ‘‘Creative Activities 
of Older People.’’? The Annals of the 


American Academy of Social and Political 
Service, 279-89, Jan. 1952. 
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status and, hence, opportunity for 
mature service and satisfaction. 


A TIME FOR IMAGINATION 

While there are popular notions 
as to the activities appropriate for 
retired adults, careful analysis re- 
veals that the criteria for suitability 
are relative to the individual. The 
retired person, then, need not and 
should not conform to the many 
superficial and stereotyped activity 
boundaries which often cluster about 
his age group. The only legitimate 
limits to activity in retirement in- 
volve the economic condition, local 
opportunity, and health of each in- 
dividual. Beyond these, range of 
imagination establishes the only con- 
fines. 

Activities from ‘‘Sittin’, Starin’, 
and Rockin’ ’’ by the club of the 
same name to intensely active physi- 
eal, political, and social pursuits 
represent the extremes. Between 
these extremes lie all levels of edu- 
cational efforts, social activities, arts 
and crafts, music and drama, col- 
lecting, writing, teaching, conversa- 
tion, religious experience, care of 
children, sports, dancing, reading, 
camping, and many more. There 
are, in fact, few activities of any 
type that are unsuitable for older 
retired adults, except violently com- 
petitive and physically punishing 
endeavors; yet, a few older adults 
appear to benefit even from these. 


A TIME FOR TEAMWORK 
Preparation for the use of leisure 

in retirement requires the integrated 

services of many leaders and special- 


ists. Recreation leaders must plan 
programs with the participants and 
according to the truths which are 
being uncovered by researchers in 
medicine, education, phychology, 
and sociology. Educators, too, must 
study the changes that aging and 
retirement bring and must function 
at all levels toward the social as- 
similation of the growing number of 
retired persons. Facilities for the 
leisure use of senior citizens also 
need to be brightened, expanded, 
and adapted for their use. Most 
important, however, recreation lead- 
ers, educators, researchers, and 
legislators need to establish a team 
approach toward making retirement 
a life-fulfilling experience for in- 
dividuals and an asset to society. 
(Concluded on page 30) 


Shuffleboard is very popular among 
retired adults for mild activity. 


Double play executed during a softball game played by men 75 years old and older in St. 


Petersburg, Florida. Softball is an activity which does not carry an old-age stereotype. 
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T WAS MY good fortune to re- 
ceive a Fulbright professorship 
as a Consultant in Physical Edu- 
cation in the Ministry of Education 
of Iraq for the school year 1952-53. 
It meant not only an opportunity to 
advance my profession and to assist 
the Iraqis but also an opportunity to 
live in Baghdad and to discover for 
myself that land of the fabulous tales 
of the court of Caliph Haroun Al- 
Rashid. 

Iraq (old Mesopotamia) with its 
proud history of the glories of its 
dncient cities, of the victories of 
Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar is 
the birthplace of civilization. When 
Europe was but a land of uncultured 
barbarians, Mesopotamia gave the 
world an illustrious period of learn- 
ing which triggered the Renaissance 
of the Middle Ages. Later, conquered 
by the Mongols and then the Turks, 
the people of this land lived for over 
600 years in abject slavery until 
World War I brought them freedom 
and set them on today’s path toward 
a modern nation. 


MODERN EDUCATION 

To have a real appreciation of what 
is happening in Iraq today and of 
her present educational problems, it 
is necessary to know that the first 
primary schools were established 
only in 1913, secondary schools in 
1920, teacher training in 1925, and 
the first college in 1945. In the past 
ten years, enrollment in the public 
schools has increased two and a half 
times and the school budget three 
and a half times. Schooling for the 
first six grades is compulsory by law, 
but there are not enough schools nor 
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Athlete performing high jump in Iraq. 
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enough teachers to make it meaning- 
ful yet to enforce the law. 

From the beginning of modern 
education in Iraq, physical educa- 
tion has been a requirement in the 
schools and has been recognized by 
having a National Director in the 
Ministry of Education. Akram 
Fahmi, who holds this position, was 
in the United States last fall on a 
three-month tour under the auspices 
of our State Department. He re- 
ceived his professional training in 
Sweden, and for that reason the pro- 
gram has a strong Swedish slant, with 
a good sound foundation. Moreover, 
between the two world wars, Iraq 
was a British mandate and the great 
influx of British colonials brought 
there the British love of sports which 
has strongly and favorably influenced 
their physical education program. 

At present, their main problem is 
to procure adequate facilities and 
teachers. While I was in Baghdad 
there was talk of establishing a 
Physical Education Institute for the 
training of men teachers and special- 
ization in physical education in the 
Girls’ Elementary Teacher Training 
College. Both dreams are now reali- 
ties. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR BOYS 


In the lower grades, boys and girls 
take physical education together, as 
here in America. Soccer is the sand- 
lot game of Iraqi boys. How inter- 
esting it is to see the boys in their 
long cotton dresses, that look for 
all the world like grandfathe~’s old- 
fashioned night shirt, playiig soccer 
all hours of the day wherever there 


is a vacant lot. As much of Iraq is 
desert country and outdoor pro- 
grams are possible all year round, 
lack of gymnasiums does not hamper 
their work too seriously. Playing 
fields are scattered about the edges 
of the larger cities and in many vil- 
lages. Within the walled-in school 
grounds are paved courts which 
serve for games and exercise. 

The finest work I saw in all of 
Iraq was in two different events 
staged during Coronation Week in 
honor of young King Faisal II. For 
each event I was the fortunate re- 
cipient of a box seat next to the 
King’s royal box. The first event 
was the Military College Field Day. 
There I saw wonderful precision 
marching and drilling followed by 
field events climaxed by the breath- 
taking horsemanship of Arab desert 
riders on their gorgeous Arab horses, 
showing their King their superb 
riding techniques. 

The second occasion was the 
public-school physical education 
demonstration in honor of the King. 
This was held at the enormous Scout 
Field located in the edge of Bagh- 
dad. Hundreds of schovlehildren 
took part, both boys and girls. Only 
a few years ago it would have been 
unthinkable for a school girl to ap- 
pear in a public performance. They 
put on a huge program of mass ealis- 
thenics, pyramids and tumbling, folk 
dancing, and scouting activities. 
When I think of the frightful lack 
of trained teachers there and then 
recall the finished work which those 
children did that day, I am filled 
with admiration. 
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A third physical education high- 
light of the year was the finals in 
boys basketball, which were played 
off between a Government Secondary 
School and the American Jesuit 
Secondary School. They played 


splendid basketball. To my amaze- 
ment there were only two other 
women there besides myself in that 
large crowd. Later I learned that 
women do not attend boys events 
just as men do not attend those put 


through at their spring field meets. 
Our two cultures hundreds of years 
apart and yet our physical education 
programs so similar! 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 
When I was in Iraq, there was in 
all the country but one woman pro- 
fessionally trained in physical edu- 
cation. There were many teaching 
the activities who had had some brief 
in-service training and were doing 
a fairly good job. The one trained 


I learned that she had a little in- 
service training and the rest she had 
picked up from pictures in magazines 
and from movies, and much she had 
created from her own imagination. 
I was amazed at the fine work her 
pupils were doing trained by a 
teacher with that sort of an educa- 
tional background. What couldn’t 
this teacher do with all her ability 
if she had real professional training! 


Arab Information Center, N.Y.C. 


Iraqi schoolchildren perform mass 
exercise in outdoor gymnastics. 


on by girls. My invitation was a 
special favor to ‘‘the visiting Amer- 
ican lady.’’ 

One day in the spring when the 
desert was in bloom, I went up north 
to an athletic event between several 
villages near Mosul. The modern 
village of Nineveth was the host 
village. When they learned that a 
woman from America was in the 
audience, they assigned me a special 
seat and had all the winning per- 
formers come before me and repeat 
their events. Apparently, they had 
never before had a visitor from 
America. What friendly and hospi- 
table folk they are all over Iraq! 

As I sat there watching those 
young Kurds and Arabs at their 
athletic contests, I had but to raise 
my eyes to the heights of the ancient 
ruins before me io see in the fore- 
ground of the mighty pile the 
minaret of the Moslem mosque which 
is built over the tomb of Jonah. 
These boys in that strange setting 
were going through almost the same 
sports events our boys at home go 
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iraq Ministry of Education 
Track team marching onto the field in Iraq. 


person, Huda Searty, teaches in the 
Elementery Teachers Training Col- 
lege, Queen Aliyah College, and a 
Girls Secondary School, all in Bagh- 
dad. She procured her professional 
training in England and is an un- 
usually fine teacher. She is but one 
of many modern women in Iraq who 
never wear a veil, who swim and 
play tennis, and belong to the Royal 
Sports Club, and who come and go 
freely as do career women in our 
own country. 

In Mosul I saw some excellent 
work in a Girls Secondary School. 
The girls did calisthenics using large 
hoops, apparatus work, folk dancing, 
volleyball, and ‘‘rhythms’’ as they 
called it—an interesting cross be- 
tween our modern dance and some 
recent developments in Europe. 
Their teacher was a beautiful young 
woman whose face lighted up joy- 
vusly as she noted my expression of 
approval and pleasure as I watched 
her students. She could not speak 
one word of English, so she watched 
my face closely in an effort to read my 
thoughts. Through an interpreter, 


Photo by Mabel Lee 


Tense moment in basketball 
finals in Baghdad. 


Class in rhythmics at a girls 
secondary school in Mosul, Iraq. 
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SIGHTS IN BAGHDAD 


Also, I saw some fine work for 
girls in Baghdad. The teachers all 
begged me to come to their schools 
and teach the girls ‘‘cow dancing’’ 
as one of them called it. She had 
probably heard of ‘‘cow-boy’’ danc- 
ing and assumed that the word boy 
should be eliminated if girls did the 
activity. From the wild adventure 
I had trying to teach square dancing 
to the girls at Queen Aliyah College 
I knew that I could never survive a 
series of groups of high school girls 
yelling and screaming at me in 
Arabic in their hilarity over this 
strange, new experience. So I of- 
fered, instead, to teach the teachers, 
and they taught their pupils. 

In the spring there was a rash of 
American square dancing between 
acts of girl’s high-school plays and 
at their demonstrations. As I was 
invited to all of these performances, 
they turned into somewhat of an en- 
durance contest before the end of 
the school year, since these evening 
performances lasted until late hours. 
When Arabs sing songs and recite 
poems they sing and recite all verses, 
and Arab songs and Arab poems are 
long. Time seems to mean nothing 
toe them. 

To me one of the most interesting 
night-time sights in all of Baghdad 
was that which greeted me upon 
stepping out of King Faisal Hall 
after a woman’s performance when 
none but women made up the audi- 
ence. North Gate Square would be 
a seething mass of Arab men wait- 
ing to escort their women folk home. 
Arab women do not go out on the 
streets after dark wunescorted by 
men. How they would ever find each 
other when so many of the women 
would be enveloped in the black aba, 
hence all looking alike, and so many 
of the men would be wearing the 
black and white kafiyah and hence 
they, too, all looking alike. But in 
some mysterious fashion they would 
all find their own and quickly vanish 
from sight. 

As for the square dancing, they 
picked it up readily in spite of the 
fact that Arab girls are not as a 
rule familiar with group-action ac- 
tivities. Since Moslem men and 


women do not dance together, it 
was difficult at first to get across the 
idea of dancing in couples with one 
in each couple taking the man’s 
part. To these girls there is no such 
thing as a man’s part in a dance 
girls would do. But we ironed out 
these difficulties with suitable com- 
promises, and they had a hilariously 
good time dnce the dances were 
learned. 

These Arab girls play an excellent 
game of volleyball. Their final con- 
tests are great social events and the 
spectators come on special invita- 
tion. I attended my first contest at- 
tired as I would dress in America 
for such an event but the other 
guests were in cocktail-hour dress 
and white-gloved. After that I went 
in my ‘‘Sunday’best’’ in the hope 
that America would be properly 
represented at the affair. Between 
halves, tea is served with delicious 
cakes and nuts and with a fine dis- 
play of linens, flowers, and silver. 


MEN AND WOMEN IN IRAQ 


Until 1953, no man had ever been 
allowed to attend these contests ex- 
cept the irrepressible urchins in 
their long, cotton dresses who, like 
small boys all over the world, would 
manage somehow to climb to the top 
of the great high walls surrounding 
the school grounds and on their pre- 
carious perches would watch the 
playing unnoticed by the crowds in- 
side. But that year the Ministry of 
Education had granted permission 
for the government orchestra to fur- 
nish the music for the closing dem- 
onstration at the Girls Elementary 
Teacher Training College and for a 
man photographer to enter to take 
pictures for government records. 


It was a real innovation to permit 
these men to attend this demonstra- 
tion. So the bars are coming down 
gradually in regard to the close con- 
finement of women in this Arab 
land. No doubt in the years just 
ahead, women will achieve a place 
in public life in Iraq undreamed of 
only a few years ago. I firmly be- 
lieve that physical education through 
its activities is doing much more 
than its share in breaking down the 
barriers and in bringing about this 
progress. * 


A New Plan 


(Continued from page 13) 


of the semester plan, were (1) con- 
centrated periods of instruction and 
(2) teachers especially trained in 
health education. 

Activity Survey—An activity survey 
of one month’s duration was made, 
during early spring, of the physical 
activity of seven complete classes of 
students in the 7th, 9th, and 10th 
grades taking health education un- 
der the semester plan. While this 
survey showed the kind, amount, 
and sponsorship of the activity, its 
primary purpose was to show the 
amount of physical activity by pu- 
pils while taking health education 
courses without physical education, 
since the lack of activity has been 
the main criticism of the semester 
plan. 

Only part of the activity in the 
survey was under trained leader- 
ship, which would normally be ex- 
pected to affect its value to the par- 
ticipant. Since the normal 50-minute 
physical education period provides 
approximately 37 minutes of ac- 
tivity, 37 minutes was used for pur- 
poses of comparison (although tak- 
ing physical education does not 
mean pupils will not get other ac- 
tivity). The survey covered all seven 
days of the week and was recorded 
daily on a sheet which resembled a 
calendar by the students under the 
supervision of the health education 
teachers. 

In an effort to keep total figures 
from being distorted by some pupils 
who participated in extremely long 
periods of activity, such as all-day 
hiking, camping, or working periods, 
all such activities were reduced to 
100 minutes. Ordinarily, such ac- 
tivity shows up on Saturdays and 
Sundays. The only other exception 
was in case of a paper route where 
deliveries were made by automobile; 
in such case, the activity was deleted 
and no eredit given, whereas, deliv- 
ery on foot or on bicycle was ac- 
cepted in the survey. 

As compared with a normal 37- 
minute (active time) physical edu- 
cation class, the survey showed the 
median daily time in minutes for 
the girls as presented in Figure 2 
and for boys, Figure 3. * 
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Health Facts. Fads. and Frauds 


a unit for high school students 


health beliefs 
and unscientific health prac- 
tices have an enormous influence on 
the opinions and customs of people. 
Consumers are grossly defrauded by 
products and services which are 
widely promoted for beauty and 
health. The best weapon against 
quackery, fads, and superstitions in 
health is education. 

Consumer education is now incor- 
porated in high school subjects such 
as business, social studies, home eco- 
nomics, and science. It is time this 
vital area received more attention in 


the health curriculum. As consumers . 


and purchasers of foods, drugs, cos- 
meties, and devices, high school stu- 
dents can profit from a compre- 
hensive study of how to select health 
products, what constitutes compe- 
tent medical care, the importance of 
adequate treatment, and the danger 
of reliance on self-medication for 
treating serious conditions. A college 
sophomore remarked in a class in 
health education when studying this 
area, ‘‘Why haven’t we had this in- 
formation previously? We should 
have known about these things years 
ago.”’ 

With better-informed buyers of 
goods and services, much modern 
high-pressured advertising would be 
ineffective. Advertising which as- 
sails our eyes and ears constantly is 
responsible for the phenomenal suc- 
cess of fads, frauds, nostrums, mis- 
represented ‘‘health foods,’’ and 
cosmetics with deceptive claims. The 
consumer is bombarded by way of 
newspapers, magazines, billboards, 
radio, television, and mail with 
claims of health values of hundreds 
of products. 


Clever words and phrases recom- 
mend products for the relief of a 
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by EDITH LINDSAY 


University of California at Berkeley 


‘*run-down”’ feeling, ‘‘tired’’ blood, 
insomnia, colds, baldness, eczema, 
body odor, and many other widely 
prevalent conditions for which self- 
medication is actually of little value. 
We are admonished to take a mild, 
soothing, pleasant, chocolate cov- 
ered, sweet-tasting liquid, pill, or 
capsule to banish our troubles and 
relieve distress. Stories about new 
‘‘miracle’’ drugs and diets have be- 
come a standard item in the editorial 
bill of fare of newspapers and 
national magazines. 


UNSCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 

A great amount of the popular in- 
formation on health is unscientific, 
misleading advice. Some of the 
sources of this health ‘‘information’’ 
are: 
Customs and Superstitions. Our an- 
cestors have handed down an amaz- 
ing number of health practices. 
There are parents, who because of 
their particular cultural pattern, 
refuse to give a baby cod-liver oil. 
Many housewives still believe that 
vegetables should be cooked by 
starting them in cold water. Belief 
in the influence of association dur- 
ing pregnancy still reigns in some 
areas where, for example, it is be- 
lieved that an unborn child will be- 
come a great musician if its mother 
attends concerts and operas during 
pregancy. 
Ignorance, Prejudice, and Misinforma- 
tion. Ignorance, prejudice, and mis- 
information may stem from sources 
other than culture and tradition. 
They may emanate from a lack of 
knowledge of human _ physiology. 
For example, the mere sucking on a 
cough drop will soothe the sore 
throat because the extra saliva se- 
ereted lubricates the throat. The 
cough drop itself does not cure the 


cause of soreness. Or, we may lack 
information on new scientific find- 
ings. For instance, canned foods 
which have been opened may be kept 
in the tin if refrigerated, and soda 
should not be added to green vege- 
tables. Emotions, too, play a very 


“Let’s see, these are Miss Cooper’s 
headache pills, this is Mr. Finley’s 
nerve tonic, this is for O’Reilly’s 
ulcer, this...” 


(Courtesy Journal of the American 
edical Association) 


real role in prejudicing us against 
certain foods and health practices. 
Usually we dislike a food, not be- 
cause of its taste, but because of 
some long-forgotten, unpleasant as- 
sociation with it. 

Medical and Dental Quacks and Nos- 
trum Vendors. Too many people can- 
not distinguish between different 
kinds of ‘‘doctors’’ — do not know 
the difference between a pediatrician 
and a podiatrist, for example. They 
are not aware that, with few excep- 
tions, only medical doctors are 
licensed to prescribe drugs and per- 
form surgery. 

Quacks and nostrum vendors are 
fraudulent pretenders to medical 
skill, notorious for their lack of 
scientific knowledge and training. 
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Some quacks call themselves ‘‘doc- 
tor,’’ but cannot use the letters M.D. 
They appeal to the public and urge 
the immediate necessity of their own 
services and useless products. Their 
dominating motive is the acquisition 
of money. Their promises of miracu- 
lous cures, boasts of achievement, 
and presentation of testimonials are 
badges of their infamous practices. 
A favorite lure is to promise your 
money back if you are not fully sat- 
isfied or do not get quick relief. 

A person without scientific educa- 

tion who sets himself up as an au- 
thority in health is likely to give 
dangerous as well as unreliable in- 
formation. He who guarantees a 
cure is not dependable. A product 
sent through the mail and services 
for diagnosis and treatment by mail 
may be worthless. Electrical or me- 
chanical devices for self-treatment 
may be hazardous. 
Commercial Organizations. Commer- 
cial material is reliable and excellent 
as a source of health information 
when the primary motive of the or- 
ganization is to keep people well. 
The life insurance companies, for 
example, release a great deal of su- 
perior, scientific health education 
material. 

On the other hand, some com- 
panies overemphasize the health 
motif to sell the product. Typical 
claims are ‘‘amazing relief,’’ ‘‘bet- 
ter than all other brands,’’ ‘‘con- 
tains a miracle ingredient,’’ ‘‘blots 
out blemishes immediately,’’ ‘‘this 
is a doctor’s prescription.’’ These 
and many other statements misrep- 
resent and distort the facts. Sick 
persons are particularly apt to be 
taken in by such claims. 


RELIABLE INFORMATION 

In determining the accuracy of 
medical and health information, one 
should look at the source of the in- 
formation rather than the medium 
in which it is published. Sources of 
reliable health information are 
licensed physicians and dentists, 
medical and dental societies, an ac- 
credited hospital, the health depart- 
ment and voluntary health agencies, 
an insurance company, and the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. Persons with 
education and experience in the bio- 
logical sciences and organizations 
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with scientifically educated person- 
nel can be counted on generally to 
give reliable health information. 


DRUGS 


The production of drugs in this 
country is vastly more than needed 
for therapeutic purposes. The total 
number of pills, liquids, and cap- 
sules consumed and their total cost 
runs into figures that are really ap- 
palling. Half of all drugs sold are 
purchased without a doctor’s pre- 
scription. For these, the American 
public pays a billion dollars annually. 
Among the products most commonly 
purchased directly from the drug 
store are vitamin preparations, ton- 
ics, laxatives, pain relievers, and 
cold and cough medicines. 

Of great importance to consumers 
is the legal requirement that certain 
drugs may be sold only upon the 
prescription of a practitioner who 
is licensed to administer such drugs. 
This provision of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is based on 
the fact that many of the powerful 
drugs available today cannot safely 
be used without medical supervision. 
A new amendment of the law passed 
in 1951 specifically defines this class 
of drugs' and requires them to be 


1Any drug which ‘‘because of its tox- 
icity or other potentiality for harmful 
effect, or the method of its use, or the col- 
lateral measures necessary to its use, is 
not safe for use except under the super- 
vision of a practitioner licensed by law to 
administer such drug; ... shall be dis- 
pensed only (i) upon a written prescrip- 
tion of a practitioner licensed by law to 
administer such drug, or (ii) upon an 
oral prescription of such practitioner 
which is reduced promptly to writing and 
filed by the pharmacist, or (iii) by re- 
filling any such written or oral prescription 
if such refilling is authorized by the pre- 
seriber either in the original prescription 
or by oral order which is reduced promptly 
to writing and filed by the pharmacist. The 
act of dispensing a drug contrary to the 
provisions of this paragraph shall be 
deemed to be an act which results in the 
drug being misbranded while held for 
sale.’’—Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act—-Section 503 (b)(1). 


labeled with the following notice—- 
‘Caution: Federal law prohibits 
dispensing without prescription.’’ 

Before the distribution of a ‘‘new 
drug,’’ the drug manufacturer must 
make laboratory and clinical studies 
to establish its safety. He reports 
the results of these scientific investi- 
gations in a new-drug application to 
the Food and Drug Administration. 
The drug may not be placed on the 
market until satisfactory evidence 
of its safety, when used according to 
the label directions, has been re- 
ceived and accepted by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Many important drugs are tested 
continuously in government labora- 
tories. Some of them, such as insulin 
and several antibiotics, must be cer- 
tified by the Food and Drug <Ad- 
ministration before they can be sold. 
Samples are tested from every batch 
that is manufactured. 

The biologics control law adminis- 
tered by the U. 8S. Public Health 
Service requires vaccines, serums, 
and other biological drugs to be 
licensed and to meet official require- 
ments of safety, purity, and potency. 
In addition, samples are tested by 
the Division of Biologics Standards 
at Washington. 

A drug manufacturer may secure 
a trade-mark or registered name, 
and, thus, he acquires a proprietary 
right to the name he has selected for 
it. Hence, a registered or trade-mark 
name indicates a particular brand. 
Buyers usually identify products by 
the brand name, and may buy these 
proprietary products without 
thought of quality or economy. To 
illustrate, the significant difference 
between brands of aspirin, an official 
drug, is the price; the higher price 
pays for the registered name and the 
advertising costs. 


NOSTRUMS AND DEVICES 

The best-known proprietary medi- 
cines are those which are heavily 
advertised. Impressive _ scientific- 
sounding generalities and ‘‘double 
talk’’ may imply that the medicine 
not only ‘‘relieves’’ symptoms, but 
also has curative properties. The 
high-powered advertising may be 
cleverly contrived to stay just inside 

(Concluded on pages 29-30) 
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Contributions of Dance 
to Physical &ducation 


by DUDLEY ASHTON 


University of Nebraska 


Part Ill. Impact of Dance in the Twentieth Century 


OTH DANCE and physical edu- 

cation emerged in the 20th 
century as cultural forces with high 
potential values. Moreover, the 
dominant scene shifted from Europe 
alone to inclusion of the United 
States. Ideologies, developed in both 
Old and New Worlds, brought forces 
to bear on movement that changed 
its lines and enlarged its scope. 

At the turn of the century, the 
Golden Age of unlimited rugged 
individualism and free enterprise 
was‘reaping its harvest in this coun- 
try. For the moment, the European 
cauldron was merely bubbling. Phy: 
sical education on both sides of the 
Atlantic was a rather static pursuit 
of systems of gymnasties, while in- 
terest in sports was pleasant but 
not over-emphasized. The schools of 
the United States were just begin- 
ning to include ‘‘physical training’’ 
in the curriculum and the great 
movement in playground recreation 
was in its infancy. Dance was in a 
static phase—the romantic ballet 
together with Russian innovations 
forming the backbone of our dance 
culture. Folk dance was being advo- 
cated as a phase of activity especially 
suited to young girls both in school 
and on the playground. By and 
large, movement skills of all kinds 
were based on set patterns, with 
exploration or deviation frowned 
upon. 

We owe much of our educational 
dance development in this country 
to the impetus provided by profes- 
sional dance in the theater. Contrary 
to previous centuries, dancers from 
the United States emerged as leaders 
along with dancers from the Eur- 
opean continent. In art forms as in 
political, economic, and social forms, 
maturation resulted in new ideas 
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that stood the test of contacts with 
older cultural items. The writer 
realizes that only highlights of these 
developments are possible within the 
space available. 


THEATER DANCE 


The spotlight on theater dance in 
this century is focused on ‘‘modern 
dance.’’ Using the body freely as 
a medium of expression, modern 
dance is concerned with contempo- 
rary subject matter. It dares to be 
realistic instead of merely pretty, it 
dares to explore movement and 
space, and it dares to communicate 
by the use of emotional, psychologi- 
eal, sociological, and political prob- 
lem themes. Contrary to some 
popular belief, modern dance has 
developed excellent techniques, basic 
principles, and sound philosophies 
of movement. These developments 
did not arise overnight. They were 
rooted deep in our cultural heritage 
to be drawn upon when the time and 
the place demanded their use. 
United States. Hawkins pays tribute 
to the influence of leading theatrical 
exponents of modern dance on dance 
in education.1 At the turn of the 
century, we were ready for new 
ideas, new inventions, and a change 
in pace. Therefore, when Isadora 
Dunean rebelled against stereotyped 
forms and presented her lyrical, 
simple, expressive, whole body move- 
ments, we were shocked at first but 
it made us think. In 1904, Ruth St. 
Denis began her dancing career 
using ‘‘a native gift for beautiful 
movement, a facility for improvisa- 
tion, and an instinct for theatrical 
effect.’ 
1Alma M. Hawkins, Modern Dance in 
Higher Education. Passim. 

2John Martin, The Dance, p. 110. 


In 1914, Ted Shawn became her 
dance partner and the Denishawn 
School was established in Los 
Angeles. Shawn used a free adapta- 
tion of ballet techniques. Shawn’s 
leadership in dance for men is well 
known. In addition, the philosophy 
that all forms of ethnologic dance 
had contributions to make to stu- 
dents influenced dance of that day. 
From the Denishawn Dance Group 
evolved two important factors— 
first, their cross-country tours intro- 
duced freer dance forms to the lay 
audience; and second, from this 
group came three of our best artists 
in contemporary forms: Graham, 
Weidman, and Humphrey. 

Martha Graham’s contributions 
lie in her couragedus exploration of 
movement pattern, her break with 
tradition in developing percussive 
movement, and her development of 
theatrical abstractions in dance. 
Doris Humphrey’s study of move- 
ment in relation to gravity has given 
us laws of equilibrium related to 
balance. Her genius as a chore- 
ographer is attested by her large 
repertoire of theater forms and by 
her skill in teaching the principles 
of composition. Charles Weidman as 
a master of mime is the unchal- 
lenged satirical male comedian of 
modern dance. His work has also in- 
fluenced a number of men to enter 
the field. 

Only two more of the many great 
dancers in the modern theater will 
be mentioned. Hanya Holm, a pupil 
of Mary Wigman, began teaching in 
New York in 1931. Although con- 
cerned with theater, Hanya Holm 
has taught widely in this country. 
Her sound basie techniques, excel- 
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lent teaching approaches, and her 
fine use of space in choreography 
will long be remembered by her con- 
temporaries. José Limon is the lead- 
ing exponent of dance for men at 
the present time. A strongly built 
man who has been forced to work for 
his excellent co-ordination and flexi- 
bility, Limon’s movement and his 
projection to the audience are bril- 
liant. His themes are heavy, sombre, 
and difficult to portray—his answer 
as a man to the age in which he 
lives. 

Europe. In Europe, only a few fig- 
ures stand out as leaders in new 
forms in the 20th century. In Swit- 
zerland, Jacques Dalcroze developed 
his theory of eurhythmics—a means 
by which the student participating 
in body movements could heighten 
his musical perceptions. The re- 
versal of this, namely a study of 
movement through musie rhythm, 
proved to be a profitable experience 
for the dancer. As time passed, the 
influence of eurhythmies was felt in 
both theater and educational dance. 

Rudolph Von Laban, a Hun- 
garian-born teacher, experimented 
in ‘movement, evolving a system of 
movement directions and qualities. 
Laban is well known for his dance 
script. Two of his pupils, Mary 
Wigman and Jurt Jooss, reflect his 
teaching in their work. It has been 
said that Laban is a_ philosopher 
who works out principles for others 
to analyze and apply. 

Mary Wigman expressed her con- 
cepts of life in highly dramatic 
dark tones. Her use of form and 
space mark her as one of the world’s 
great artists. Her teaching by way 
of her pupils reached across the seas. 
Jurt Jooss is most noted for his 
modern ballet, ‘‘The Green Table’’ 
—based upon the theme of diplo- 
matie instigation of war. Our con- 
cern with theater dance lies in the 
fact that the great artists of the 20’s 
and 30’s were the teachers of many 
of the proponents of educational 
dance. 


DANCE IN EDUCATION 

Walter Sorrell has edited a fine 
book entitled, The Dance Has Many 
Faces. In the 20th century, this title 
could be most aptly applied to dance 
in education. Here we have a melee 
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of children’s rhythms, creative 
dance for children, Daleroze eu- 
rhythmies, natural dance, clog and 
tap dance, folk and national dance, 
square dance, social dance, and play- 
party games, to say nothing of the 
mushroom development of modern 
dance. How did this come about? 
Of what value is dance in educa- 
tion? What are its relationships to 
physical education ? 

Chronologically, we are able to 
state briefly the following develop- 
ments. As the century opened, 
dance in education consisted of 
rather stereotyped, didactically pre- 
sented folk dance with a few funda- 
mental movements taught to kinder- 
gartners. But almost overnight, the 
concept changed. Three personalities 
stand out at just about the turn of 
the century — the aesthetic dancing 
taught by Melvin Ballou Gilbert at 
the Harvard summer schools for 
teachers, the folk and national 
dances plus modified ballet intro- 
duced by Louis Chalif at New York 
University under the auspices of Lu- 
ther Gulick, and third, the research 
and excellent basic materials in folk 
dance presented by Elizabeth Bur- 
chenal. Meanwhile, the professional 
artists previously mentioned were 
starting their experiments in freer 
dance forms. 


Dance As a Means of Expression. The 
time must be ripe for changes to be 
accepted. So, when Dewey advocated 
the child-centered school, we were 
ready to accept this thinking. Both 
dance and physical education began 
a period of adjustment to a broad 
point of view concerned with the 
total needs of students. Among the 
pioneers in this phase of dance edu- 
cation was Gertrude Colby of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Thinking in terms of individual ex- 
pression, she developed the simple 
movements known as ‘‘natural 
dance.’’ 

About the same time, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin was encouraging 
one of its young teachers to start a 
dance program, In 1917, Margaret 
H’Doubler began her valuable career 
developing dance as a means of ex- 
pression. In 1926, Wisconsin offered 
a major preparing teachers for 
dance. Basing her work on sound 


scientific principles, Margaret 
H’Doubler soon was a leader in 
producing dancers and _ teachers 
highly sensitive to movement poten- 
tials. To Gertrude Colby and Mar- 
garet H’Doubler we are indebted 
for the great number of young 
women who became interested in 
dance as an educational tool. 

Paralleling development of varied 
activities in physical education, we 
find in dance during the 20’s and 
early 30’s an interest in clog and 
tap dancing. The individuals who 
probably contributed most to this 
movement are Mary Wood Hinman, 
Helen Frost, Marjorie Hillas, and 
Anne Schley Duggan. 


Revolt Against Static Forms. During 
the 20’s the revolt of the younger 
professional dancers against rather 
static forms oceurred. It was then 
that Graham, Humphrey, and 
Weidman started their search for 
new forms, and dance in education 
followed this lead; from approxi- 
mately 1925-40, professionals, by 
and large, set the tempo and mood 
for dance in education. Our young 
teachers flocked to the studios to 
study, attended Bennington Sum- 
mer School of Dance (1934-41), and 
worked hard to educate their own 
students to an appreciation of these 
new movement problems. Some of 
these professional techniques were 
functional in the educational set- 
ting but others defeated their own 
purposes. To two great teachers of 
dance we are indebted for their 
adaptations of studio work and their 
skill in teacher education—namely, 
Martha Hill and Mary P. O’Don- 
nell. 


Square Dancing. In the late 30’s, in- 
terest in square dancing suddenly 
assumed large proportions. Since 
the 17th century, squares and rounds 
derived originally from our Euro- 
pean heritage but modified by New 
World influences had been per- 
formed. Suddenly, we realized that 
we had shunned in this century a 
lot of fun, a means of neighborly 
contact, and a rich heritage in our 
search for excitement. Overnight, 
square and round dancing claimed 
its rightful place as a symbol of our 
casual good fellowship. Its story is 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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Our High School 
Athletic Code 


by JOHN CAINE 


High School, Bellflower, California 


NE OF THE biggest problems 
facing the athletic director or 
coach today is the setting up of a 
code of acceptable living and conduct 
for the athletes in his charge. There 
have been almost as many codes 
adopted as there are coaches. We at 
Bellflower have attempted to ap- 
proach the problem in a different 
manner. 

Our code, which is reproduced in 
full below, was not arbitrarily writ- 
ten by the coaching staff but was 
drawn up by a committee of athletes 
and administrators working with the 
coaching staff. It was then brought 
to the attention of the parents and 
everyone concerned agreed to abide 
by it as a guide for the athletic pro- 
gram. 

Though every school situation is 
different, owing to tradition, loca- 
tion, facilities, philosophy, etc., there 
are certain concepts and practices 
which are generally recognized as 
desirable for giving an athlete a 
good mental and physical approach 
to athletic participation. It is hoped 
that our code will be of help to other 
schools with similar problems. 
BELLFLOWER HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC CODE, 1954-55 

Athletics means more than competition 
between two individuals or two squads rep- 
resenting different high schools. Instead, 
athletics is a means of teaching a way of 
life—a very fine way of life. Athletics 
teaches fair play and sportsmanship; it 
teaches understanding and appreciation 
of good teamwork. It teaches that quitting 
means failure, while hard work eventually 
brings success. 

With these goals in mind, a committee 
of athletes, coaches, and administrators 
have joined forces in formulating this 
guide for the use of all concerned. If the 
athletes of Bellflower will live in spirit as 
well as the letter of this Athletic Code, 
victories and championships will surely fol- 
low. 

Conduct of an Athlete 

The conduct of an athlete is closely ob- 

served in many areas of life. It is impor- 
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tant that his behavior be above reproach 
in all of the following areas: 

On the field. In the area of athletic com- 
petition a real athlete never uses profanity 
or illegal tactics, and he learns fast that 
losing is part of the game and that he 
should be gracious in defeat and modest in 
victory. It is always courteous to congratu- 
late the opponent on a well-played game 
after the contest, whether in defeat or vic- 
tory. However, if there is nothing good to 
say to your opponent, leave the field rapid- 
ly. False athletes often display fits of 
temper, clowning, ete., when things fail to 
go as they desire or when being replaced 
by a teammate. A true athlete has complete 
control of himself at all times. 

Officials in a game are there for the pur- 
pose of insuring both teams that they will 
receive a fair deal. Officials do not lose a 
game for you. It is athletic tradition and 
rule that no one except the appointed cap- 
tain talk to the official and he should speak 
in a tone of respect and for the purpose of 
clarifying a rule. 

Any behavior contrary to that which has 

been stated is a direct reflection on the 
school, team, and coaches, and will not be 
tolerated. Violations of a minor nature will 
result in removal from the game. Those 
of a serious nature will result in suspension 
and possible expulsion from the team. 
In the classroom. In the academic area, a 
good athlete becomes a good student and 
is never found wanting. He plans his time 
so that he gives sufficient energy to his 
studies to insure acceptable grades. At 
Bellflower High, an athlete must maintain 
three grade points in his academic subjects. 
The points are computed thus: 


A equals 3 D equals % 
B equals 2 D— equals 0 


C equals 1 F equals —1 


Eligibility will be computed every four 
weeks with a two-week make-up period for 
deficiencies. 

In addition to maintaining three points, 
an athlete should give respectful attention 
to classroom activities and show respect for 
students and faculty members at all times. 
Horse play and unnecessary talking are not 
approved habity of, behavior. If these 
standards present a- itoblem to the athlete 
that he is unable to correct, he will be sus- 
pended from the team. 

A healthy athlete should have a good at- 

tendance record. He should never cut 
classes or school. If he cuts, the penalty 
will be exclusion from participation in the 
next game. What kind of an athlete would 
cut, thus placing his own enjoyment above 
the welfare of the team? 
On the campus. The way we act and look 
on the campus is of great importance. Ath- 
letes should be leaders, and fellow students 
should respect and follow them. There are 
certain marks that pertain to an athlete. 
They are: 

(a) Neat and well groomed at all times. 

(b) Does not use profanity in his speech. 

(ec) Hair is short on top, clean on the 
sides and back with no square cut in the 
rear. How can you play ball with hair in 
your eyes? 

(d) Trousers are worn above the hips in 
a socially accepted manner. 

Real leaders will accept this responsibil- 
ity, realizing that they influence many 
others on the campus. Athletic leaders work 
for the betterment of the school and what 
is right and good for their fellow students. 
Exhibitionism (display of affection) with 
girls in public is in poor taste and makes a 
girl look cheap and places you below so- 
cially accepted standards. Hazing of new 
students, fighting, ete., are certainly not 
in the best interest of school spirit and 
should be opposed vigorously. 

Violations of these rules will result in 
suspension and possible expulsion from 
your team. Don’t let your team down! 


On trips. On trips we directly represent our 
community, school, and coaches; therefore, 
it is expected that all concerned dress in 
acceptable manner when traveling, and con- 
duct themselves on the bus in a manner in 
keeping with this code. Violations in this 
area will result in suspension from the next 
gume. 


(Concluded on page 26) 


Group of athletes, coaches, and administrators who contributed to formulation of the 
Bellflower athletic code. Coach Caine, the author, is standing, second from right. 
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Bowling is very popular after-school 
recreation, with corecreational club. 


Junior College 
opened its doors to liberal 
arts students September 1954, with 
a total enrollment of approximately 
1500. At that time four hours of 
physical education teaching-load 
time were designated for the promo- 
tion and development of a Women’s 
Athletic Co-curricula Program. The 
Men’s Physical Education Depart- 
ment assumed the responsibility for 
the interscholastic program. 

It was soon observed that the col- 
lege needed an all-inclusive program 
of recreational activities for men 
and women. The campus was situ- 
ated in an area of the community 
where noon-time opportunities for 
recreation were limited. The on- 
campus available facilities were used 
by a small percentage of the stu- 
dents. The cafeteria and halls pro- 
vided for the most part the lounging 
areas for socialization. Some type of 
on-campus program was needed for 
all students. 

The Women’s Sports group con- 
tinued its organization and after- 
school sports program, but the frame- 
work for a College Recreation As- 
sociation was outlined in which it 
would operate as one special inter- 
est group. The objectives of this as- 
sociation were stated so as to stimu- 
late interest and participation in a 
variety of recreational activities, 
based upon the interests and needs 
of the students. 
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organizing our 


campus recreation 


program 


by DORIS A. MEEK 


Oakland Junior College, Oakland, California 


HOW WE BEGAN 

The organization of one phase, the 
two-hour noon-time program, was 
developed with the first class in Rec- 
reational Leadership. This one-unit 
course was offered for the first time 
in the 1955 spring semester. Two 
sections were filled—approximately 
46 students. Each student worked 
one hour a week in the noon-time 
program as a recreation leader and 
spent two hours in class lecture and 
workshop. 

This first semester was a pilot pro- 
gram owing to lack of funds and 
limited teacher—supervisor time. As 
a result of this trial period, the ad- 
ministration increased the teacher- 
load time 3 hours to a total of 7 
hours for recreation in the fall of 
1955. At the same time, the student 
body approved a budget request of 
$554.40 to finance the program be- 
yond the basic supplies furnished 
through the physical education in- 
structional budget. 


SOLVING FACILITIES PROBLEM 
Because of the crowded nature of 


the campus, the recreational pro- 
gram revolved to some extent around 
the weather and the juke box. A 
small former rest room in the gym- 
nasium was converted into a dance 
room, and the juke box inherited 
from the former Merritt student 
body was installed therein. This 
room was soon found to be too small, 
as the popularity of noon-time danc- 


ing to the latest tunes outstripped 
the space available. However, with 
no other place to move the juke box 
the dance program continued to 
serve a segment of the student body. 


In the main school building, 
nearby, there was available one 


other room that had been used as 
a student lounge. Permission was 
obtained to use this room for a 
games program during the noon pe- 
riods. Movable ping-pong tables were 
installed and at the beginning of the 
noon hour the smokers and chatter- 
ers had to tuck in their knees while 
two or three tables were set up. In 
addition to table tennis, other table 
games of dominoes, checkers, chess, 
pick-up sticks, Monopoly, and Scrab- 
ble were available. (No card playing 
was permitted by student council.) 

Out-of-doors there were available 
asphalt-surfaced volleyball and bas- 
ketball courts. Recreation class mem- 
bers found space for a shuffleboard 
court and drew in the lines; they 
also developed a rough horseshoe 
court. On one of the volleyball 
courts, they drew in a deck-tennis 
court. On the days without too much 
wind, a fourth ping-pong table was 
moved to a sheltered side of the 
building for outdoor play. 


STUDENT LEADERSHIP 

The leadership for the campus 
recreation program came from the 
class in Recreational Leadership al- 
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though the hours spent were cer- 
tainly far beyond any required to 
complete a one-unit course. A total 
of 509 hours of student leader time 
were used in actual center leader- 
ship the spring semester, and a total 
of 269 hours of student leader time 
were used the fall semester of 1955. 

The ‘‘Ree-Center’’ was open ten 
hours a week and two or three lead- 
ers worked together on a regular 
one-hour assignment a week for 
which they signed up at the begin- 
ning of the semester. The teacher 
in charge used the three additional 
hours of recreation time allocated by 
the administration to supervise the 
noon program. 

The recreation leaders issued 
equipment from a special recreation 
storage closet; set up and took down 
equipment; helped start table and 
outdoor games; officiated at tourna- 
ments and special events; prepared 
posters and other publicity; main- 
tained the juke box; and supervised 
the three areas (the dance room or 
**Ree-Room’’; the lounge—ping- 


pong room—and the outdoor courts). 


The leaders required student body 
cards to be deposited for the return 
of the equipment issued and for en- 
trance to the ‘‘Rec-Room.’’ This last 
procedure was necessary to keep the 
participants within a feasible num- 
ber to use the limited facilities. 
Leaders also collected a 10¢ fee for 
the use of ping-pong balls. The juke 
box was self-supporting. 


PROGRAM BASED ON INTERESTS 


As stated previously, the program 
was structured to some extent by the 
facilities available as well as by the 
students’ interests. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Table tennis is always popular and 
ladder tournaments were held for 
each noon-time period with winners 
playing off for the championship. 

Corecreational volleyball is played 
informally in make-up teams and to 
date two all-school corecreational 
tournaments have been held whereby 
entries were invited from campus 
club groups. The noon-time period 
was used to run off these tourna- 
ments. Shuffleboard and deck tennis 
have been taught by the recreation 
leaders and played with some inter- 
est by the students. 

The dance room or ‘‘Rec-Room’’ is 
used for informal social dancing and 
also has been used for instruction 
in mambo and cha-cha by the recrea- 
tion leaders or student volunteers. 

The table games program in the 
lounge is based upon choice from the 
variety of games available. The 
Chess Club co-operated in playing 
demonstration games and in teaching 
chess to instill interest in this activ- 
ity. Recreation leaders taught other 
games or started table games to en- 
courage others to join in. 


Corecreational volley- 
<@ ball is played infor- 


mally at noon - time. 


Chess time in the lounge. 
Chess Club plays demon- 
stration games, and teaches 
chess to those interested. 


During the spring semester of 
1955, the Recreation Leadership class 
sponsored an all-campus ‘‘Pioneer 
Day’’ activity in which all clubs of 
the school entered booths in a ba- 
zaar ; a dinner and Folk Social were 
held; and the evening closed with a 
costume dance. 

A College Recreation Association 
picnic was also held at a nearby rec- 
reational area to which all recreation 
groups were invited. 

During the fall semester of 1955, 
the Recreation Leadership Class, in 
co-operation with the Music Depart- 
ment, organized a ‘‘ Christmas Sing.”’ 
The recreation leaders also decorated 
the ‘‘Rec-Room’’ and the lounge for 
the Christmas Season. 

The average weekly attendance 
during the noon-time program for 
the spring semester of 1955 was 243. 
This increased to 405 during the fall 
semester 1955. The center is open 
for 14 weeks each semester. 


AFTER-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the noon-time pro- 
gram, there is an after-school recrea- 
tion program. One activity that has 
been exceedingly popular is bowling. 
A bowling league of 12 teams has 
been formed of men and women stu- 
dents. This league plays a round- 
robin tournament and offers a per- 
petual school trophy to the winning 
team, as well as individual trophies 
to the most improved men and wom- 
en bowlers. The bowling group also 
has held a party and a picnic. Bowl- 
ers are organized as a club group 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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OCEAN POOL equipment chosen 
for Men’s & Women’s Swimming, 


the 1956 


U.S. OLYMPIC SWIMMING TEAM 


1S COMPLETELY OUTFITTED BY 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


From head-to-toe, and accessories too.. 
Women’s Olympic swimming squads are equipped with OCEAN POOL! 


Follow the lead of the United 
States Olympic Committee. . 
the finest in swim wear, acces- 
sories and supplies. Everything 
from an ear plug to a diving 


. the complete Men’s and 


Water Polo and Modern Pentath- 


-get lon Squads. Ocean Champion® 


Nylon Racing Trunks, Ocean Mer- 
maid® Nylon Racing Suits, Nylon 
Lastex Practice Trunks, Nylon 


wer ton Lastex Diving Trunks and Suits, 
able source...OCEAN POOL Ocean Maid Terry Robes, Rubber 
SUPPLY CO.! Sandals, Ear Plugs, Ocean Nose 


Clips, Kick-A-Board, Goggles and 
Racing Caps. 


POOL SUPPLY CO. 


866 Sixth Avenue 


° New York 1, N. Y. 


OCEAN POOL 


SWIM SUITS 


in 6 smart colors 


FIT BETTER, LOOK BETTER, 
WEAR BETTER...because there’s plenty of 
give and take for active swimmers in 

Ocean Pool Swim Suits. The suits that 
keep their form-fitting comfort in, and 
out of the pool! 

JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


2-ply combed yarn. Fast Vat dyes. Copen 
* Royal Scarlet * Green Black 


q STANDARD FORM FITTING MODELS. Sizes 
22-46 


147—Skirtless . .$22.00 doz. 
1497—Front Skirt ....... $31.50 doz. 
HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL. 
Sizes 32-42 
140—Skirtless . .$31.50 doz. 
1450—Front Skirt ..... $37.50 doz. 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 
Fine quality yarn. Sizes 24-42 


30—Skirtless ....... $17.04 doz. 
Copen Royal Scarlet 
20-Skirtless ...... $14.40 doz. 


Oxford Grey 
§ SEND FOR CATALOG B 


Athletic Code 


(Continued from page 23) 


Physical Condition 


It is a fact that alcohol and nicotine are 
injurious to the human body. No true ath- 
lete will dispute the fact that athletics, 
smoking, and drinking do not mix for the 
betterment of the team or the individual. 
If any pseudo-athlete wishes to either drink 
or smoke, he should remove himself from 
the team before he jeopardizes the morale 
of the team. Upon any reliable or substan- 
tiated report, the athlete who violates this 
trust will be suspended from all athletic 
competition at Bellflower High School for 
one calendar year. 

An athlete, to be in tip-top condition, 
must have a sound diet and sufficient 
amount of sleep. Your coach will tell you 
the hour he expects you to be in bed. 


Miscellaneous Subjects 


Entrance into sixth period physical education. 
(a) All boys must have physical education 
teacher’s and coach’s approval. (b) Any 
athlete should be willing to report after 
school until he has proven himself to be 
really interested and willing to make the 
sacrifices that an athlete is asked to make. 
Working must comply with the code. (a) 
Maintain academie standards. (b) Must 
maintain training rules. (Especially late 
hour rule). (¢) Work must not interfere 
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with practice or game schedule. 
team’s welfare must come first. 


School equipment. (a) You are financially 
responsible for all equipment checked out to 
you. (b) You will receive credit on items 
turned in only if they are the items that 
were checked out to you. (¢c) Treat all 
equipment as though it were your own per- 
sonal property. Do not abuse it, and keep 
it in your locked locker. 

Dropping out of a sport. (a) You forfeit 
your award. (b) You will not be allowed 
to participate in any other sport until the 
season of the sport which you have dropped 
is completed. 


(d) Your 


Missing practice. (a) Always consult your 
eoach if you must miss a practice. Missing 
a practice or game without good reason 
may cost you a letter. (b) Illness, death, 
or an extreme emergency would be guod 
reason for missing a practice or a game 
(not work). 

Student body cards. (a) All athletes for the 
year 1954-55 must purchase a student body 
eard before October 1, 1954. (b) All ath- 
letes for the year 1955-56 and thereafter, 
must purchase a student body ecard before 
a uniform will be issued to them in the 
case of football, and by October 1 for all 
other athletes. 

Letters or awards. (a) You can get a card 
from the office of the Athletic Director 
which will state just what you should wear 
and how you should wear it. (b) The whole 
award system is being taken under advise- 
ment and will probably be changed. This 


information will be given by supplementary 
bulletin. 


Good locker-room procedure. (a) Use only 
one towel. (b) Do not rough-house in the 
shower room, throw towels, ete. (¢c) Turn 
off your own shower, and if you are the 
last one, be sure all showers are off. (d) 
Give the proper respect to all adults and 
team managers. (e) Continued violations 
in the locker room will result in a two-week 
suspension while those of a serious nature 
will result in expulsion. 


CODE FAVORABLY ACCEPTED 


After a year’s use of our code, we 
found minor corrections, of course, 
but the general reaction of athletes, 
student body, and parents was favor- 
able. A rather limited survey of the 
student body and athletes showed 
that only 1 per cent wanted to drop 
the code; 8 per cent thought it was 
good but too strict ; 25 per cent felt 
it was fine but not strong enough; 
and 65 per cent felt it was fine in its 
present form. Each boy takes a let- 
ter of explanation home to be signed 
and returned, and comments from 
parents have been very favorable. 
On the whole, we feel that our ap- 
proach to a difficult problem has 
been very successful. * 
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A 
Purposeful 
College 


Program 


by HOLLIS F. FAIT 


University of Connecticut 
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HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


T THE beginning of each new 
term, the physical education 
teacher of any required physical edu- 
cation course is confronted with a 
group of students widely different in 
degree of skill—sometimes varying 
from championship performer to 
‘‘motor moron.’’ Interest and atti- 
tude run as wide a gamut as ability. 
In each class there will be a signifi- 
cant segment wholly uninterested in 
any type of physical activity and 
openly hostile to any attempt on the 
part of the instructor to encourage 
their participation. 

Moreover, the students come to the 
required course from previous ex- 
perience in physical education which 
ranges from an entire year’s pro- 
gram devoted to the playing of bas- 
ketball to a well-organized program 
which served as an introduction to 
a variety of different activities. From 
this conglomeration of diverse abili- 
ties, interests, and background, the 
physical educator must shape a pur- 
poseful physical education program. 
It is a tribute to the physical educa- 
tion instructor that the entire pro- 
gram does not disintegrate in utter 
confusion. 

With the ever-increasing school 
population which will continue to 
swell the numbers in the required 
physical education classes, the prob- 
lem of making the required program 
meaningful to the individual student 
will become even more difficult. It 
is perhaps well that we take stock 
now of the methods by which our re- 
quired physical education classes can 
be made purposeful to each of the 
various types of students who come 
into our classes. For we do not 
achieve the highest goal of physical 
education unless we make the un- 
skilled more skilled; make the dis- 
interested, interested; and increase 
the general scope of understanding 
and appreciation for the benefits to 
be derived from playing a wide 
variety of games and sports. 


PERSONAL INVENTORIES 


A successful program of any kind 
depends upon effective planning and 
organization, which in turn depend 
upon understanding the needs and 
interests of the student. One of the 
best methods by which the instructor 
of the required course can acquire a 


quick diagnosis of the diversities in 
interest, skill, and previous training 
of the students in his class is to re- 
quest them to fill out a personal in- 
ventory form. 

Personal inventories are being 
used with success in a number of 
schools throughout the country. The 
inventories which I have examined 
differ somewhat in subject matter 
but there are usually questions cov- 
ering such items as: 


1. Games in which the student has par- 
ticipated 

2. Previous experience in games in phys- 
ical education classes; intramurals; varsity 
or tournament play. 

3. Games which the student is particu- 
larly interested in learning. 

4. History of illnesses, injuries, and or- 
ganic difficulties. 

5. Corrective exercises (if any) which 
have been prescribed for the student. 

6. General good health habits. 


The first two items are designed to 
provide the instructor with a basis 
for arranging his class into groups 
according to past experience, which 
is, of course, both more interesting 
to the student and more convenient 
for the instructor. Any performers 
who have had a great amount of 
previous experience in a particular 
game can be used as assistants, if this 
seems desirable. 

Answers to item three will aid the 
instructor to better organize a course 
in which interest will be a motivating 
factor. Item four is, of course, es- 
sential in discovering those students 
who cannot benefit from the activi- 
ties presented in the required pro- 
gram. 

Item five is useful when referring 
the student to the instructor of the 
adaptive physical education class. 
The final item has the two-fold pur- 
pose of bringing to the attention of 
the student any undesirable health 
habits which he may have unwitting- 
ly developed and of providing the 
instructor with an over-all view of 
the good health habits he should in- 
troduce in his classes. 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


Giving the student in the required 
course a sense of belonging, of being 
more than one in a great herd is es- 
sential to a purposeful course. There 
are several methods of conducting 
the class that can be used to great 
advantage in creating this feeling. 
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The keynote in all of them is per- 
- sonal attention either in the form of 
individual criticism or in the oppor- 
tunity for personal performance. In 
an archery class, for example, a 
mimeographed sheet on which stu- 
dents working in pairs record each 
other’s form faults is useful in cre- 
ating a situation which will permit 
individual attention by the instruc- 
tor to each student. As the pairs are 
working out their form sheets, the 
instructor can readily pass from 
group to group to make comments 
and speak a few words of praise. 


In a folk dance class, students 
might be divided into groups to 
look up in assigned references a 
dance which they will learn for pres- 
entation to the class. They can be 
encouarged to present some of the 
history and cultural influences of 
their chosen dance and even to pre- 
sent the dance in costume if this is 
practical. 


A similar procedure might be used 
in a wrestling class for the teaching 
of holds which have not been covered 
in the fundamentals presented by 
the instructor. Other sports will lend 
themselves to tournament play dur- 
ing the class periods. Ladder, pyra- 
mid, and round robin tournaments 
ean all be used effectively. During 
the progress of the tournament the 
instructor is free to watch each in- 
dividual player and make comment 
to him personally upon his progress. 

These are but a few examples of 
ways in which the instructor can 
conduct his class in order to have 
more time for each individual in the 
class; there are many more and any 
one of them will help the student to 
overcome the ‘‘herd’’ feeling. 


USE OF TEXTBOOK 


Another method which the instruc- 
tor of required physical education 
can utilize to make his class more 
purposeful is the use of a textbook. 
While the use of a textbook for other 
physical education classes has long 
been an accepted practice, it is only 
within the last few years that this 
valuable supplementary aid has been 
placed in the hands of the student 
in the required course. 


Required courses are, as a rule, 
large in number; and this factor to- 
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gether with the time allotment for 
dressing and showering cuts into the 
actual amount of time that can be 
devoted to teaching any particular 
skill or technique. But if the in- 
structor can introduce the particular 
skill and then assign the student to 
follow up the instruction by reading 
about it in his textbook, valuable 
teaching time is saved. 

Students can also read for them- 
selves the information on advanced 
techniques and game strategy, so 
important to keeping alive the inter- 
est of the more skilled players. Text- 
books usually offer a brief history of 
the development of the game and 
stress the care of equipment and the 
playing courtesies; all of which are 
essential if the student is to attain 
the fullest possible understanding 
and appreciation of the activity. 

While an effective instructor can 
manage to bring all this additional 
information out in his class, his task 
is made easier by the use of a text- 
book; moreover, by assigning the 
students to acquire this information 
from their books, a little more time 
is gained for working with individ- 
ual students. 

A further advantage—and a very 
significant one—of using a textbook 
is that it encourages the learning of 
sport skills from the printed word. 
There is prevalent a rather wide- 
spread contempt for learning physi- 
cal skills from a book. Once a stu- 
dent becomes accustomed to refer- 
ring to a textbook for information 
on how to hold a tennis racquet in 
the serve or how to putt effectively, 
he will probably seek other books 
from which to learn more advanced 
skills or to acquire the skills of an- 
other game he has always wanted to 
play. With the many fine books writ- 
ten by experts in every type of game 
and sport currently on the market, 
it is certainly a worthwhile objective 


to encourage students in required 
courses to acquire new skills from 
books. 


SUPERVISED TESTING 


Written tests and skill tests can be 
used with excellent results in the re- 
quired physical education class; but 
both types of testing must be well 
organized and carefully supervised 
if the results are to be meaningful 
to the students and to the instructor. 

In many schools, motor ability 
tests are given to students enrolled 
in required physical education 
courses for the first time. Motor abil- 
ity tests are useful in supplementing 
the personal inventory when divid- 
ing the class into groups according 
to ability. Periodic retesting of the 
motor skills will provide a check on 
the over-all progress of the student 
in attaining motor skills. 

Most students will respond to the 
testing of skills with interest if they 
understand the purpose of the test- 
ing and its application. Nothing kills 
student interest so fast, however, as 
disorganized and ineffectual han- 
dling of the testing. 

Tests on the subject matter of the 
course are excellent both for motivat- 
ing and evaluating the students. In 
large classes, there is always the pos- 
sibility that a good deal of cheating 
can occur on written tests, and the 
testing will soon become a complete 
farce unless the instructor carefully 
supervises the testing. 


INTEREST THROUGH MATERIALS 


The use of the many excellent 
films which are available on almost 
every kind of sport and game can be 
effectively employed to make the re- 
quired course more meaningful to 
the individual student. Demonstra- 
tions by outstanding teams or well- 
known personalities are still another 
way of arousing the interest of the 
students in learning the activity. 

The physical educator faces a for- 
midable task when he sets about to 
make the required course interesting 
and meaningful to each of the large 
number of students enrolled, all of 
whom differ in ability, interest, and 
background. With the aid of the 
methods and materials suggested 
here, his task may be made a little 
easier. * 
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Health Facts, Fads, Frauds 


(Continued from page 20) 


the law and yet convince listeners or 
readers that the medicine will do 
more than is claimed on the label. 
The consumer can expect nothing 
more than the label indicates. An 
intelligent consumer will read the 
label. 


Some of these products are mod- 
ern successors to the old-time ‘‘pat- 
ent medicines.’’ The latter term is a 
misnomer; medicines are usually 
not patented today. These products 
are now classified as nostrums — 
remedies of little or no value. 


A fertile field for high-powered 
promoters of ineffective remedies is 
the victim of chronic ailments, like 
arthritis and cancer. Ordinary pain 
relievers are sold to arthritis and 
rheumatism sufferers with the im- 
plied promise of permanent benefit 
and at prices in proportion to the 
claims. Some of these ‘‘miracles’’ 
turn out to be aspirin compounds 
which cost the purchaser $15 or $20 
for 50 cents’ worth of aspirin. A 
very serious development is the es- 
tablishment of elaborate, unethical 
clinics for the treatment of cancer. 
The loss is confined to the pocket- 
book for some victims, but lives, too, 
are needlessly lost when patients de- 
lay getting rational treatment. 

Modern quacks and nostrum vend- 
ors use the impressive vocabulary of 
scientific fiction in naming their 
‘‘medicines’’ and fantastic looking 
gadgets. Consider, for example, a 
device recently promoted in Texas 
known as the Atomotrone. Victims 
of this medical swindle were told it 
would impart health-giving proper- 
ties to ordinary tap water. Its effec- 
tiveness as a treatment for all kinds 
of disease was to be accomplished by 
irradiating the water with ultra- 
violet light. An ordinary kitchen 
cabinet was fitted with a sun lamp 
shining through panes of colored 
glass into jugs of water. Making the 
whole thing more impressive and 
difficult to understand, a_ small 
short-wave transmitting unit was 
mounted inside the box. This was 
supposed to treat the atoms of water 
in such a way that they would ab- 
sorb the ultra-violet light. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


FOR FURTHER READING 


“Quackery Can Kill"—by Wallace F. 
Janssen, March 1954 JOURNAL, p. 17 
"The Teacher vs. Quackery in Nutrition" — 
by Wallace F. Janssen, April 1954 
JOURNAL, p. 21 

"The Teacher vs. Quackery in Medicine" — 
by Wallace F. Janssen, June 1954 
JOURNAL, p. 15. 


Tests made by FDA physicists 
showed there was no absorption of 
ultra-violet light, and no effect what- 
ever on the water. Yet over 500 of 
these scientifically nonsensical con- 
traptions were sold throughout the 
State of Texas at $250 each. The con 
man who promoted this medical 
fraud is now serving a five-year sen- 
tence for selling stock in a fake 
atomie power device. He is also 
under sentence in Illinois for violat- 
ing the state medical practice laws. 

As a rule, today’s nostrums are 
not dangerous. However, consumers 
pin their faith to the product and 
assume that ailments can be safely 
and effectively self-diagnosed and 
self-treated. Too often, people at- 
tempt to treat their symptoms with- 
out actually knowing what is the 
cause of the ailment. The danger of 
self-medication and reliance on cults 
and quacks is delay in getting medi- 
eal attention when the disease is 
amenable to cure or improvement. 
These practices are usually expens- 
ive, both in time and money. 

Any drug or healing device which 
is advertised to the public and 
makes all-inclusive claims should be 
viewed with skepticism. Sound prac- 
tice is to avoid any person who pub- 
licly advertises his ability to heal or 
to cure. A scientifically tested prod- 
uct or device is revealed to and used 
by physicians. 

CONSUMER PROTECTION 

Legal protection is furnished by a 
number of laws administered by 
three departments of the Federal 
government. The Food and Drug 
Administration enforces the re- 
quirements for purity, health, and 
sanitary safeguards, and proper la- 
beling of foods, drugs, and cosmetics, 
as set forth in the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Jurisdic- 
tion over false and misleading ad- 


vertisements comes under the au- 
thority of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which enforces the Wheeler- 
Lea Amendment to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. The Post 
Office Department may bar fraudu- 
lent products and advertising from 
the United States mail. 

Complete enforcement of the law 
is difficult. Court procedures neces- 
sitate a delay until the Food and 
Drug Administration has conclusive 
evidence. Sale of the offending prod- 
uct or its advertising may continue 
for years before legal action calls a 
halt. To illustrate, 14 years have 
been spent in scientific investigation 
and litigation on the advertising 
claims for a liver pill. Following an 
opinion of the Cireuit Court of Ap- 
peals in October 1956, the Federal 
Trade Commission ordered the mak- 
ers of these pills to cease their false 
advertising because the pills have 
‘‘no therapeutic effect beyond that 
of an ordinary laxative.’’ 

Other Federal agencies active in 
consumer protection are the Public 
Health Service, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. State food and 
drug officials work closely with the 
Federal Agency in the enforcement, 
within state boundaries, of state 
regulations on foods, drugs, cos- 
metics, and devices. 

Two professional organizations, 
namely, the American Medical As- 
sociation and the American Dental 
Association, have assumed respon- 
sibility for the further protection of 
the consumer, together with his edu- 
cation. The American Medical As- 
sociation has a Council on Foods and 
Nutrition, a Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry, a Council on Physi- 
eal Medicine and Rehabilitation, a 
Committee on Cosmetics, a. Bureau 
of Investigation, and a Bureau of 
Health Education. The Council on 
Dental Therapeutics of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association gives a seal 
to products which meet the stand- 
ards of the Council. 

The Better Business Bureau pro- 
tects the public against exploitation. 
The Bureau fights frands, unfair 
competition, and misleading adver- 
tising, and also educates the public 
to buy wisely. 
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At least two private organizations 
solicit membership on a fee basis and 
furnish members with monthly bul- 
letins and an annual buyers’ guide. 
Consumers’ Research and Consum- 
ers Union, Ine., give comparative 
buying information on products and 
services to help the consumer get his 
money’s worth. Ratings are based on 
rigid tests and expert opinion. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


How to be an intelligent buyer 
and consumer of health products 
and services will become more mean- 
ingful if students are given an op- 
portunity to participate in worth- 
while experiences. Working in com- 
mittees for the study of various as- 
pects of the problem will result in 
stimulating class discussions. Sug- 
gested activities are: 


1. Make an analysis of the propaganda 
techniques used in a television, radio, or 
printed advertisement of a nostrum. Ana- 
lyze the claims, evaluate the physiological 
principles, if stated or implied, and investi- 
gate the research implied by statements, 
such as ‘‘hundreds of skin tests prove,’’ 
‘*hospital tests prove.’’ 

2. Make a list of common health falla- 
cies, for example, ‘‘milk is constipating,’’ 
‘facid fruits and milk cannot be eaten 
together,’’ and give the faets nullifying 
the fallacies. 

3. Explore some of the popular fads, 
for example, the 18-day, 12-day, and 7-day 
slimming diets, and make a_ scientific 
analysis. 

4. Secure copies of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and the State 
Food and Drug legislation from your own 
State Departments of Agriculture and 
Public Health. These can be compared 
and summarized for the class. 


5. Collect labels from drugs, preserip- 
tions, legitimate proprietary medicines, 
and nostrums. What drugs fall into these 
three categories? Analyze the directions, 
warning statements, statements of deterio- 
ration, and investigate the meaning of 
trade-mark, U.S.P., N.F., and ® on the 
label. 


6. Compare the ingredients and their 
amounts in several multi-vitamin prepara- 
tions. Also compare the amount of each 
vitamin with the recommended minimum 
requirement of each vitamin. 

7. Investigate the meaning of and the 
requirements for the Seal of Approval of 
Good Housekeeping, the Seal of Com- 
mendation of Parents’ Magazine, the Seal 
of Quality of the United States Testing 
Company, Inc., and other certification la- 
bels on products from the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Illuminating 
Engineers’ Society, the American Institute 
of Laundering, and the National Board of 


Fire Underwriters. Certification labels are 
good guides, if the shopper knows what 
they mean and how to use them. The lit- 
erature from each of the Councils, Commit- 
tees, and Bureaus of the American Medical 
Association should be secured. 

8. Visit one of the 16 District offices 
of the Food and Drug Administration, or 
the local Better Business Bureau. Repre- 
sentatives from these agencies may be in- 
vited to participate in a panel discussion. 

9. Invite representatives from your local 
medical society, pharmaceutical association, 
or hospital to talk to the class concerning 
the different health professions and serv- 
ices. 

10. Survey the work and responsibilities 
of different members of the ‘‘health 
team’’—the different kinds of doctors, 
nurses, dentists, pharmacists, public health 
personnel. What are their educational 
qualifications and duties? 

11. Make a list of all practitioners of 
the healing arts who are licensed by your 
state, such as optometrists, chiropractors, 
chiropodists, and veterinarians, and tell 
what each is legally qualified to do. 

12. List other occupations which are 
licensed under state or local law because 
of some health angle, such as morticians, 
plumbers, barbers, beauty shop operators, 
restaurant owners, and tell why each is 
licensed. 

13. Look inside your medicine cabinet. 
Separate the medicines which were pre- 
seribed by a physician from those which 
were purchased without his advice. Draw 
conclusions. List the essential remedies 
and supplies for the home medicine cabinet. 

14. As a culminating experience, a guide 
for consumers may be developed by the 
entire class. In addition, the students 
might set up eriteria for evaluating 
health information. To illustrate, what is 
the background and experience of the per- 
son or organization presenting the infor- 
mation ? 


And finally, through experiences 
like those suggested above, students 
will more likely develop 

e an increased responsibility for 
their own health, 

e an increased ability to evaluate 
health information, 

e an appreciation of the need for 
scientific information in guid- 
ing one’s health behavior, 

e an awareness of the unreliabil- 
ity of some health informa- 
tion, products, and services, 

e an understanding of the fact 
that many ailments have no 
cures at present, 

e an appreciation of the dangers 
of self-medication, 

ean appreciation of how govern- 
ment and other agencies pro- 
tect the health of the con- 
sumer. * 
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(Continued from page 15) 
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TANDARDS governing the 
S conduct of a Student Affiliate 
Recreation Trainee Program in hos- 
pitals and domiciliaries' have re- 
cently been finalized by the Veterans 
Administration, Office of Special 
Service.” These standards are de- 
signed to improve the pre-service 
clinical experience of hospital recre- 
ation personnel, and to make avail- 
able to the VA the service of stu- 
dents possessing recreation skills. 

Standards for this program were 
developed out of experience with 
pilot programs at four VA hospitals 
and in continued liaison with se- 
lected representatives of colleges and 
universities and professional socie- 
ties. Eighteen such representatives 
made recommendations pertaining to 
the program, two of these serving 
for two days in Washington, D. C., 
as consultants on the project.’ 

Within the announced policy, VA 
field stations may co-operate with 
colleges and universities by provid- 
ing opportunities for the training of 
men and women students for the 
profession of Hospital Recreation. 
These students must be Seniors or 
graduate students in Recreation, 
Hospital Recreation, Recreational 
Therapy, or Recreation in Rehabili- 
tation in their respective schools. 

Under certain conditions, they 
may receive quarters (when avail- 
able) and subsistence for services 
rendered ‘‘without monetary com- 
pensation.’’ There is no standard 


1Pomiciliaries are homes for disabled 
veterans not in need of intensive medical 
treatment but whose disabilities are such 
as to prevent them from earning a living. 

2These standards were first published in 
Interim Issue 10-353 of the VA’s Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, August 1, 
1956, available for perusal at VA hospitals 
and domiciliaries. 

8The consultants were Charles K. Bright- 
bill, University of Illinois, and William F. 
Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 
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allowance covering these items in all 
cases, for each case has to be deter- 
mined on its own merits, with allow- 
ances being granted commensurate 
with the services rendered by the 
particular student. 

Because VA station needs and op- 
portunities vary, as well as the de- 
sires of schools and students for 
training, and because a standard 
professional education curriculum 
for hospital recreation personnel has 
not yet been sponsored by a recog- 
nized professional group, affiliations 
between field stations and schools 
are normally initiated and planned 
at the local level. Local plans, then, 
must receive final approval by the 
VA’s Chief Medical Director in 
Washington. 


AUTHORIZED PROGRAMS 


Student affiliate programs, nor- 
mally, are authorized under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. The affiliating school must have 
been aceredited by its regional ac- 
crediting association. In addition, 
the recreation education department 
of the school must be evaluated by 
an authority mutually agreeable to 
VA’s Directors of Special Service 
and Education Service, in terms of 
its suitability for training potential 
hospital recreation personnel.* 


4When all other standards have been 
met, provisional approval of affiliations 
will be granted until such time as an 
evaluation of the school’s recreational edu- 
cation department can be made. Generally, 
this evaluation will include the qualifica- 
tions of the head of the department; con- 
ditions of employment of the department’s 
staff members (faculty status, teaching 
load, ete.); student selection, retention 
and guidance practices; the availability of 
recreation facilities for teaching purposes; 
the department’s supervision of student 
field experience; the availability of library 
resources; the professional recreation cur- 
riculum; and the availability of medical 
consulting personnel and resources. 


2. The VA staff member super- 
vising the student’s training must 
meet the standards for ‘‘ Hospital 
Recreation Director’’ of the Council 
for the Advancement of Hospital 
Recreation.® 


3. No more than one recreation 
student may be assigned for training 
at any given time for each VA rec- 
reation staff member meeting the 
CAHR standards, and no more than 
three such students may be assigned 
concurrently for training at any 
given station. 


4. Where the school and student 
desire training, with or without 
quarters and subsistence, in several 
of the major activity areas, such as 
sports, dramatics, music, arts and 
crafts, and motion pictures, and for 
patients with several of the common 
types of illness, such as the mentally 
ill, tuberculous, neurologic, ortho- 
pedic, and cardiac, training pro- 
grams must be a minimum of 320 
hours in duration on a regularly 
scheduled basis.® 


5. Students may not be assigned 
for training in the major activity 
areas, such as sports, dramatics, mu- 
sic, arts and crafts, and motion pic- 
tures, unless they have had theo- 
retical and/or technical courses or 


(Concluded on page 59) 


5See the Recreational Therapy column, 
page 52, January 1955 Journat, for these 
standards. Generally, the requirement is 
a Master’s degree in hospital recreation 
(or similar title) with one year’s experi- 
ence in recreation for the handicapped in a 
medical setting; or a Master’s degree in 
recreation, or a field applicable to recrea- 
tion for the handicapped, with two years’ 
such experience; or a total of seven years’ 
combined college education and experience. 

6Exceptions to this requirement may be 
made only under certain controlled condi- 
tions and where the school and student do 
not desire a full training program. 
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ELMON L. VERNIER 
Vice-President for 
Physical Education 


ELEANOR METHENY 
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for Physical Education 


Your Physical Education Division 


As an AAHPER member, you should know 


HE PHYSICAL Education Di- 

vision is the oldest, and in fact 
the parent, division of the AAHPER. 
It had its beginning with the found- 
ing date of the Association for Ad- 
vaneement of Physical Education, 
November 27, 1885. This Division 
continued to be the only division 
through the era of the American 
Physical Education Association, 
from 1903 until 1937, when the As- 
sociation became a part of the Na- 
tional Education Association. At 
this time the Health Education and 
Recreation Divisions were added. 

Through its sections and commit- 
tees, the Division co-ordinates the 
physical education activities of 
AAHPER. Rachel E. Bryant and 
Howard A. Hobson, consultants in 
physical education on the national 
office staff, serve in the capacity of 
executive secretaries to the Physical 
Education Division. 

The affairs of the Division are 
conducted by the Division Executive 
Council, composed of the AAHPER 
Vice-President for Physical Educa- 
tion, Vice-President-elect, and Past- 
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what this Division offers you. 


Vice-President, and the Section Of- 
ficers. The Vice-President for Physi- 
cal Education is a member of the 
AAHPER Board of Directors and 
represents interests in physical edu- 
cation. 


DIVISION ACTIVITIES 


The Association is often called 
upon to plan for convention pro- 
grams in various phases of physical 
education for the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary 
School Principals, American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion, and the National Education 
Association. 

As the department of the National 
Education Association responsible 
for physical education, AAHPER 
serves all divisions and departments 
of the NEA and works co-opera- 
tively with other departments on 
many projects. 

Consultation service in physcial 
education is provided, as is repre- 
sentation to many affiliated and al- 
lied groups. Because of the demands 


for consultation, services in physical 
education are very heavy. Carl A. 
Troester, Jr., AAHPER Executive 
Secretary, and George F. Anderson, 
Associate Executive Secretary of 
AAHPER, as well as the two phys- 
ical education consultants, are ‘‘on 
eall’’ for these services. 

Through its District and State As- 
sociations, with their ‘‘parent’’ Phys- 
ical Education Divisions providing 
the major emphasis in their respec- 
tive organizations, the Association 
is a powerful force for improving 
programs of physical education for 
all boys and girls, college men and 
women. 


JOURNAL PLANNING 

The Division has 18 representa- 
tives on the Editorial Board of the 
JOURNAL OF 
CATION-RECREATION. These represen- 
tatives assist in the JourNAL plan- 
ning by suggesting articles and au- 
thors. They also review articles 
which are submitted for publication. 


CONFERENCES 
The Physical Education Division 
initiates and conducts conferences in 
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physical education. Notable among 
these was the National Conference 
on Physical Education for College 
Men and Women which was spon- 
sored in co-operation with the Na 
tional Association of Physical Edu- 
eation for College Women and the 
College Physical Education Associa- 
tion. 


FILMS AND PUBLICATIONS 

The Physical Education Division 
through its sections and committees 
has performed particularly valuable 
service in preparing manuscripts for 
some of the Association’s major pub- 
lications. 

Probably the outstanding effort in 
this respect was a two-year project 
which culminated in the publica- 
tion of Physical Education for High 
School Students and the Teachers 
Guide for this publication. 

Other significant contributions 
were co-operating in the development 
of the physical education platform 
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statement — Physical Education — 
An Interpretation—and advising on 
the development of the script for 
the film They Grow Up so Fast. 

The Division has also co-operated 
with other Divisions in the Associa- 
tion and with other departments in 
the NEA in the preparation of such 
publications as: Administrative 
Problems in Health Education, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation; 
Physical Education in Small Schools ; 
Fitness for Secondary School Youth; 
Classroom Activities; Children in 
Focus; Safety in Physical Educa- 
tion for the Classroom Teacher ; and 
the career leafiet Physical Educa- 
tion as Your Career. 


PROJECTS NOW UNDERWAY 


Several new projects have been 
authorized by the AAHPER, and 
Division committees are now at work 
on some new materials. Among these 
are an elementary school physical 
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education film, a winter sports sup- 
plement to Physical Education for 
High School Students, publications 
on homemade and improvised equip- 
ment, and on physical education for 
small high schools. 


SECTIONS 


Sections of the Division are 
planned to include the major phys- 
ical education interests of Associa- 
tion members. Section officers are re- 
sponsible for planning and conduct- 
ing programs in their interest areas 
for the national conventions of 
AAHPER. Sections now included 
are Elementary School Physical 
Education, Secondary School Phys- 
ical Education, and College Physical 
Education. A tentative section on 
Junior High School Physical Edu- 
cation has been added for the Kansas 
City Convention. The matter of 
whether a Junior College Physical 
Edueation Section shall be added is 
under study. * 


COLLEGE 


WESLEY RUFF 
Chairman 


MARGARET McCALL C. 0. JACKSON 
hm.-elect Secretary 
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Dance (from page 22) 


most interesting and significant in 
relation to the westward movement 
as this country expanded its fron- 
tiers. Herein lies the answer to both 
our heritage and one means of con- 
tribution to the Old World. 

The last decade, 1940-50, finds 
dance in education well established. 
Majors in physical education are 
now given a basis for teaching be- 
ginning modern dance, folk, square, 
social dance, and dance for children. 
A number of colleges offer majors in 
dance, and dance has a place in the 
graduate program. As is true of all 
young fields, dance in education does 
not reach all the students in our 
schools. Especially slighted, in many 
instances, are the boys and young 
men. But, progress has been made 
and most of our ehildren now have 
a chance for participation in this 
important phase of movement edu- 
eation. No longer are we so con- 
cerned with imitating professional 
dancers; we realize now that from 
student interests and abilities must 
stem our themes. Halsey has aptly 
stated the facts in saying that the 
ereat teacher is an artist in develop- 
ing human beings.® 


20th CENTURY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In 1900, the United States had 
pushed its frontiers to their present 
boundaries, a period of prosperity 
was at its height, and the country 
was ready for many internal ad- 
vancements. Inventions soared, edu- 
cation was expanded, and the future 
seemed to have favorable omens. 
Physical training had been intro- 
duced into the school systems with 
acceptance on a limited budget and 
limited space basis. World War I 
statistics brought interest in physi- 
cal education as a health factor. 
Along with the expanding economy, 
there came expansion in athletics. 
Research was gaining ground along- 
side the newer philosophies in edu- 
cation. 

All these forces combined to in- 
fluence curricular development, and 
the informal program based upon 


3Elizabeth Halsey, ‘‘Dance In A De- 
mocracy,’’ Journal of American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, September 1946, p. 450. 
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student needs and interests was 
launched. Play experiences at all 
age levels in varied activities were 
developed as a basis for intellectual, 
social, and emotional, as well as 
physical, growth. Movement no 
longer was a matter of mass floor 
and apparatus exercise but a matter 
of use of the total body in activities 
calculated to aid the best total devel- 
opment of each individual. In this 
informal program, dance played a 
major role. 

Both physical education and 
dance in education ran parallels of 
development in the decades of the 
20th century. In the 1900-10 decade, 
the basis for future developments 
appeared in the playground move- 
ment. Between 1910 and 1920, each 
area experimented tentatively with 
newer approaches to movement. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, expansion was 
the keynote; 1930-40 found some 
programs in operation; 1940-50 was 
characterized by World War II 
and a gradual sifting of values to- 
ward the best results in both areas. 

There are differences as well as 
parallels—dance in education means 
total participation by the individual 


most of the movement period. It is 
characterized by exploration of 
movement and space regardless of 
the dance form in use. The physical 
education program other than dance 
often employs situations in which 
the individual waits his opportunity 
to be active. Rules, regulations, and 
strategy discipline his use of move- 
ment and space. Parallels, however, 
exist in the integrated use of mind 
and body to attain results. Parallels 
exist in the use of fine form, perfec- 
tion of skills, rhythmic timing, and 
conservation of strength and energy. 


CONCLUSION 


Contributions of dance to physical 
education—this is a two-way street. 
Both areas are interested in move- 
ment per se. Dance education has 
many contributions to make, as we 
have seen, in terms of disciplined 
movement, in terms of communica- 
tions, in terms of creative opportu- 
nity. Other areas of physical educa- 
tion make similar contributions by 
means of other channels. Tracing 
the story, we find moments when 
dance kept movement skills alive, 
moments when military expediency 
shoved dance into the background, 
and moments when parallels of de- 
velopment operated. We salute and 
hope for significant developments in 
movement education — our basis of 
common interest. 
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. . . Campus Recreation 
(Continued from page 25) 

with elected officers and nominal 

semester dues. 

The Tennis Club meets once a 
week after school and sponsored an 
all-campus fall tennis tournament for 
men and women (singles, doubles, 
and mixed doubles). This group is 
also organized as a club group and 
has held two social events. The Mod- 
ern Dance Group meets as an interest 
group at least twice a week. 

The Women’s Sports Group meets 
after school and primarily practices 
volleyball and basketball. This group 
is also organized as a club group and 
has held one week-end overnight, a 
pot-luck, a get-acquainted Women’s 
Coke-Time, and has participated in 
the eight Bay Counties Junior Col- 
lege Sports Days. 

Three hours of teacher-load time 
are allocated out of the total 7 hours 
of recreation time to the 10-hour 
noon program; 4 hours are allocated 
to the after-school program. 

Presidents of the after-school 
clubs, plus a representative from the 
Recreation Leadership Class, serve 
as the College Recreation Association 
Board. This group handles the over- 
all finances for the Association and 
decides policy matters. The elected 
president of this board serves as the 
College Recreation Association rep- 
resentative on Inter-Club Council. 


-PROGRAM GOALS 

The most important goal for the 
Campus Recreation Program is the 
strengthening, refining, and develop- 
ing of the present program now un- 
derway. 

Additional teacher-time allotments 
are necessary. A corecreational pro- 
gram needs to be administered by 
both a man and a woman faculty 
member. In this case to date, the 
program has been supervised by 
members of the Women’s Physical 
Education Department. 

More effort must be made through 
a student questionnaire or student 
surveys to meet the interests and 
needs of a greater range of student 
groups than are now participating in 
the noon-time and after-school pro- 
gram. 

If co-curricular activities are based 
upon the philosophy that, in the gen- 
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eral education of the student, these 
activities are just as important as 
the curricular, then facilities should 
be made available. The program 
should not have to operate in what 
is left over or not required for the 
instructional program. In a crowded 
institution, this goal is in the distant 
future. 

The Recreation Leadership course 
should be raised in unit value so that 
students will be able to devote more 
time to learning and doing, thereby 
enriching the program. (This re- 
quest is now pending.) The student 
body should also offer recognition 
to this group of student leaders, who 
serve many hours far beyond course 
requirements. 

Interest and club groups should be 
encouraged to begin under College 
Recreation Association leadership 
and then ultimately to be able to con- 
tinue with a minimum of adult fac- 
ulty sponsorship. 

The College Recreation Associa- 
tion Board needs to be examined in 
light of its functions and purposes. 
Tht group is far too heterogeneous 
at the present, so that it is not pos- 
sible to develop an effective working 
body. 

Lastly, to develop an adequate on- 
campus recreation program a regu- 
larly scheduled ‘‘free’’ period is 
necessary at least once, if not twice, 
a week. Without a regularly sched- 
uled ‘‘College Hour’’ or activities 
hour, the working with a commuter 
student body in the development of 
group activities is most difficult. 


ESSENCE OF PROGRAM 


The opportunity to develop and 
practice leisure-time skills in the 
company of other fellow students is 
an important facet of this campus 
recreation program. The co-curricu- 
lar activties also offer to many their 
opportunity to sueceed and feel a 
part of a group. 

The aspects of the use of these 
recreational activities as tools for the 
better development of interpersonal 
relationships is the prime objective 
of any recreation program. This goal 
is the essence of the campus recrea- 
tion program and it is toward this 
concern with the individual and his 
relationship to his group that this 
program has been geared. * 
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PLAYMASTER: 


COACHING KITS 
Simplify coaching! Save time, effort! 
PLAYMASTER* movable magnetic play- 
er pieces sharply reduce chalk-talk dia- 
gramming. Planning, teaching and bench 
instruction made easy—AT ONCE! 


AVAILABLE FOR 


Basketball Football 
@ Baseball @ Soccer 

e@ Field Hockey Softball 
@ Ice Hockey @ Lacrosse 


e@ Girls’ Basketball 


Write for Free Catalog to 


The PROGRAM AIDS Co., Inc. 
Dept. J, 550 Fifth Avenue, New York 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


% Promote Order and Cleanliness 

% Prevent Mat Destruction 

% Stop Repair Bills 

% Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

* Speed Up Floor Work 

* Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
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Do YOU 


You Will Need 


FITNESS 
for 


YOUTH 


for Secondary School 


YOUTH 


outlines for total 
fitness of our 
teen-agers 


154 pp. 


Order TODAY from 


Wash. 6, D. C. 


Have the Answers? 


With the National 
Spotlight on Fitness 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Up-to-date program 


Joint publication of AAHPER 
and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals (NEA) 


1956 $2.50 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTH AND SAFETY, SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, Curriculum Bulletin 233. Cincin- 
nati 6: Public Schools, 608 E. McMillan 
St. 1956. 246 pp. $2.50. The develop- 
ment of this curriculum bulletin has been 
a co-operative enterprise over a number 
of years. In addition to the experienced 
teachers who worked on it, recognized 
consultants aided in defining and chart- 
ing a course of action. 


KNOW YOUR ANGLES. Alma C. Kelly. 
Reading, Pa.: Correct Seating Institute, 
412 Laurel St. 1956. 29 pp. $1.00. This 
pamphlet discusses how to move in the 
mechanically correct way; how to choose 
the right chairs to sit in and the right 
mattress to lie on; and how to stand, 
push, pull, lift, reach, and carry. 


PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENTS. H. Edels- 
ton. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Ine. 15 E. 40th St. 1956. 174 pp. $4.75. 
This is the record of an experiment in 
sex education carried out among youth 
clubs during the last 15 years. 


EDUCATING SPASTIC CHILDREN. F. Elea- 
nor Schonell. New York 16: Philosophi- 
eal Library, Ine., 15 E. 40th St., 1956. 
242 pp. $6.00. While the author’s pur- 
pose is to assist all who help spastic 
children, the main appeal is to those of 
the teaching and medical professions 
who work with the special problems of 
spastie children. 


THE DICTIONARY OF POISONS. Tbert and 
Eleanor Mellan. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 15 E. 40th St. 150 pp. 
1956. $4.75. This volume is intended for 
anyone who might sometime have to give 
first aid to a victim of poison. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, Curriculum Bulletin 100. Kansas 
City Public Schools. Kansas City, Mo.: 
Curriculum Dept., Bd. of Education, 
9th and Locust. 1956. 95 pp. 75e. This 
curriculum guide contains materials for 
grades one through seven. The introduc- 
tory section gives the criteria which were 
used in the selection and grade place- 
ment of activities followed by a scope 
and sequence chart. Standards for physi- 
cal development and achievement as de- 


veloped for Kansas City children are 
included for each grade level. 

WINNING HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL. 
Jay McCreary. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1956. Illus. Index. 
190 pp. $3.95. The author, suecessful 
high school coach, covers the topics of 
coaches’ qualifications; the junior and 
senior high school feeder system; pre- 
season program; fundamentals; offense; 
defense; preparing for the tournament; 
scouting; prevention and treatment of 
injuries; equipment; and schedules. 
ATHLETIC INJURIES. 4th ed. Augustus 
Thorndike. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 
600 S. Washington Sq. 1956. 252 pp. 
Illus. Bibliography. Index. $4.50. Thirty 
new drawings and a new chapter on 
physical therapy are improvements in 
this edition, which adequately covers the 
prevention and treatment of athletic in- 
juries. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


PUBLIC RECREATION SERVICE UNITS, 
MEASURING YOUTH SERVICES. Norman 
P. Miller and Irving Piliavin. Research 
Dept., Welfare Planning Council, Los 
Angeles Region, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1956. 48 pp. In 1952, the Youth Serv- 
ices Div. of the Welfare Planning Coun- 
cil, Los Angeles Region, formed a Com- 
mittee of Administrators to help the 
Division work out a way of better meas- 
uring youth services (recreation, group 
work, informal education). The com- 
mittee report is of special significance 
for public recreation departments and 
has important implications for volun- 
tary leisure-time agencies. 

NATIONAL SURVEY OF FISHING AND 
HUNTING, 1955. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, U. 8. Dept. of the Interior. Wash. 
25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents, U. 8. 
Govt. Printing Office. 50 pp. 40c. In 
these days of fast-inecreasing human 
populations, of growing tensions, and of 
generally recognized need for recreation, 
the facts and figures in this survey have 
special significance. The sums are in mil- 
lions and in billions. The importance of 
hunting and fishing in our economy, and 
in our way of life, is now a matter of 
record. The results of this survey will 
be invaluable in planning fish and game 
management for the future. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A Practical Book that shows HOW! 


@ Dramatizations 
@ Exhibits 


@ Audio-Visual Techniques 


In Service Education 


Evaluation of Methods 


Irwin — Humphrey — Johnson 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 
IN SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 


By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Professor of Health Education, School of 
Education, Boston University; JAMES H. HUMPHREY, Ed.D., 
Associate Professor in Charge of Teacher Education Curriculum 
in Elementary Health and Physical Education, University of 
Maryland; and WARREN R. JOHNSON, Ed.D., Professor and 
Curriculum Coordinator of Health Education, University of 
Maryland. 

370 pages, illustrated. Price, $4.50. 


Materials, and more materials that aid in teaching health are the meat of this text. The authors stress 
the proven theory that to put meaning into a health practice, you must dramatize the situation. They 
therefore point to the extremely useful charts, diagrams, pictures, and the simple bulletin board. Field 
trips, demonstrations and other manner of group participation is given full consideration. The authors 
are teachers of experience in all levels of school—from elementary to college. This book is the carefully 
recorded results of study and experimentation, and not the unpracticed opinion of armchair strategists. 
This how to do it book strikes a nice balance between theory and practice. Here are the most modern 
illustrative means to teaching health education. 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 


3207 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. Date 


Irwin-Humphrey-Johnson 
METHODS AND MATERIALS IN SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION. _ $4.50 


Gentlemen: Send me the book on 30-day approval. Teacher’s discount of 10%. (It is understood that in 
the event the book ordered is adopted as a text at our school that the charge for my copies will be cancelled.) 


School 


AAHPER 12-56 
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BASES 


- We also make Gym Mats and Covers. 


Write for our new Base catalog. 


Spor Company 


380 N. Marquette St. 
? FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Send for FREE Catalog 


GYMNASTIC 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 
PANTS 


100% wool, cotton or nylon-knit; strongly 
made in six different styles. 


SHOES 


All sizes; 9 styles in canvas, leather, rubber 
and nylon stretch. 


CHALK 


Imported from Italy; extra light. Used by 
world's greatest gymnasts to keep hands 
from slipping. 

. and a full line of approved accessories, 
apparatus and equipment. 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 


250-D 6th Street, San Pedro, California 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 
0: 50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
GOLD 


Write to: RUTH E. 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN SCANDINAVIA 
A special course at the 
UNIVERSITY OF OSLO’S 
Eleventh Summer Session 
Oslo, Norway 
6 weeks, July 6 to August 16, 1957 


Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers 
pene Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Fin- 
and. 


WRITE: Oslo Summer School Admissions Office 
In care of St. Olaf College 
Northfield, Minnesota 


Books (from page 36) 


CANOEING. American Natl. Red Cross. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Company, Ine. 1956. 445 pp. $1.25. 
The Amercian Red Cross has prepared 
this textbook in response to popular de- 
mand. It should strengthen canoeing 
programs and further prevention of loss 
of life in canoeing activity. It contains 
all information required for Red Cross 
canoeing programs on both the basic and 
instructor levels. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


DANCE PRODUCTION. Gertrude Lippin- 
cott, ed. Elizabeth Hayes, Martha Myers, 
Barbara Mettler, Louis Horst, Doris 
Dennison, Clara Hofberg, Hazel John- 
son, Ruth Lloyd, Jane Fox, Eileen Hold- 
ing, Eleanor Lauer, Robert Moulton, 
James Thompson, Robert Graham, Louis 
Mélangon, Myron Tanenbaum, Marian 
Van Loen, contributors. Wash. 6, D.C.: 
Natl. Section on Dance, AAHPER, 1201- 
16th St., N.W. 1956. 102 pp. Illus. 
$1.50. Discounts on quantity orders. 
Chapters on the following are included: 
The Purpose of Dance Production; Plan- 
ning and Rehearsing a Dance Program; 
Selection of Subject Matter for Dance; 
Two Views on Staging; Selection of Mu- 
sic; Costuming the Dance; An Intro- 
duction to Make-up for Dance Students; 
Lighting the Modern Dance; Procedure 
for Design in the Dance; Photography 
for Dance Publicity; Notation as an Aid 
to Production; and Performing Tech- 
niques. 


CONCISE ANATOMY. 2nd ed. Linden F. 
Edwards. New York 18: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 1956. 502 
pp. $7.50. The order of presentation 
in the first edition of this text has been 
retained, and most of the material, par- 
ticularly that osteology, myology, and 
arthrology of the various regions of the 
body, remains essentially “unchanged. 
Principles of applied anatomy have been 
added at the end of many chapters, and 
the anatomic-physiologic aspects of the 
endocrine system have been revised to 
conform to modern-day concepts. 


THE DISSECTION OF THE CAT. A Labora- 
tory Manual. Bruce M. Harrison. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 3201 Washing- 
ton Blvd. 1956. 3rd ed. 217 pp. $3.50. 
This manual may be used with any text- 
book on vertebrate, comparative, or hu- 
man anatomy. 


KINESIOLOGY REVIEW WORKBOOK. Rev. 
ed. Lucille S. Bacon. Brooklyn: Brook- 
lyn College Press, Bedford Ave. & Ave. 
H. 1956. Illus. 122 pp. $5.00. This 
manual is designed first as a supplement 
to anatomy, physiology and mechanics 
and second as a review workbook (not a 
laboratory manual). Most sections lend 
themselves to outside work assignments 
and/or study aids for students of kinesi- 
ology. Since gross anatomy and kinesi- 
ology are frequently combined in a sin- 


gle course, the author has condensed 
both areas. 


EDUCATIONAL COMPETITION. Roy Bedi- 
chak. Austin, Tex.: Univ. of Tex. Press. 
1956. 501 pp. Index. $6.50. This book 
tells the story of the University Inter- 
scholastic League of Texas. It empha- 
sizes competition as an educational force. 
All phases of publie school interscholas- 
tie contests are covered — athletics, 
speech, arts, and academic. 

FIVE HUNDRED OVER SIXTY. Bernard 
Kutner, David Fanshel, Alice M. Togo, 
Thomas 8. Langner. New York 22: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Ave. 
1956. 345 pp. $4.00. The study pro- 
vides a better understanding of the needs 
and problems of the rapidly increasing 
aged population and points to types of 
community service effective in dealing 
with them. It is not intended to serve as 
a final model for other areas; it aims 
instead to suggest ways of approaching 
the problems of aging that can be 
adapted to diverse groups and settings. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


Interprofessional Cooperation For The Im- 
provement of Our Health and Welfare. A 
series of addresses by John Hirschboeck, 
M.D., Robert Moore, M.D., Robin Buerki, 
M.D., Stanley Dorst, M.D., Howard 
Rusk, M.D., Maynard Hine, D.D.S., 
Herman Weiskotten, M.D., David Price, 
M.D., Joseph Hinsey, M.D. 1956. 125 
pp. Marquette, Ill.: The Marquette 
Univ. Press, 615 N. 11th St. 

The Care of Your Skin. Herbert Laurence, 
M.D. Boston 6: Little, Brown & Co., 
34 Beacon St. 1955. 

Health Education Materials Catalogue. 1956- 
57. Pierre, 8S. Dak.: 8S. Dak. Dept. of 
Health, Health Education Section. 39 


pp. 

Thirty-First Annual Report of the Health 
Service Department. 1955-56. Denver, Colo. : 
Denver Public Schools. 28 pp. 


Physical Education and Athletics 


Baseball, Sports Tips for Junior Baseball Play- 
ers. 14 pp. Baseball, Suggestions to Junior 
Baseball Coaches. 6 pp. Long Beach, 
Calif.: The Recreation Commission. 
1956. 

Speedway Challenge. William Campbell 
Gault. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Ine., 300-4th Ave. 189 pp. Dirt-track 
auto racing. Teen-age fiction. $2.75. 
Rebound. R. G. Emery. Philadelphia 2: 
Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St. 1955. 
190 pp. Story of a West-Point Cadet 
in basketball and other experiences at 
the Academy. Teen-age fiction. $2.75. 
Your Guide to Aids for Physical Education, 
Athletics and Recreation. The Athletic In- 
stitute. Chicago: The Institute, 209 S. 
State St. 1956. 31 pp. Free. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Directory of National Organizations for Recre- 
ation. Personnel Services, Dept. of the 
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Air Force. Manual No. 34-9. 1956. 
Wash. 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents, 
Govt. Printing Office. 

Fun with Stunts. Effa E. Preston. Minne- 
apolis: T. 8. Denison & Co. 1956. 351 
pp. $3.95. 

Let's Take a Field Trip. No. 1 in the Pam- 
phlet Series of the National Science 
Teachers Assn., 1201-16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. 1956. 12 pp. 25c¢. 

State Park Statistics—1955. Div. of Recrea- 
tion Resource Planning, U. 8. Dept. of 
the Interior, National Park Service. 
1956. 28 pp. 

Reprints from "Park and Recreation Struc- 
tures." National Park Service, U. S. 
Dept. of the Interior, Wash. 25, D. C.: 
Supt. of Documents, Govt. Printing 
Office. Bathhouses and Dependencies; Bar- 
riers, Walls, and Fences; Miscellaneous Sports 
Structures; Incinerators and Refuse Recep- 
tacles; Concessions and Refectories; Boat- 
houses and Dependencies; Washhouses and 
Laundries; Trail Steps; Dams and Pools—l(¢ 
ea. Picnic Tables; Picnic Fireplaces; Lodges, 
Inns, and Hotels; Historical Preservations and 
Reconstructions; Campfire Circles and Out- 
door Theatres; Signs—15c¢ ea. Drinking Foun- 
tains and Water Supply; Picnic Shelters and 
Kitchens; Entranceways and Checking Stations; 
Comfort Stations and Privies—20c¢ ea. Cross- 
ings, Culverts, and Bridges—25c. Cabins— 
Organized Camp Facilities—50c. 

East of Everest. Edmund Hillary and 
George Lowe. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Ine, 300-4th Ave. 1956. 118 pp. 
Tilus. $5.00. 

Too Young To Marry? Lester A. Kirken- 
dall. Pamphlet No. 236. New York 16: 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th 
St. 1956. 


Status and Trends. NEA Research Divi- 
sion. Wash., D. C.: NEA, 1201 -16th 
St., N.W. 1955. 46 pp. 35¢. 

Essays in Educology. The First Report 
from the Archives of the Assn. for Pres- 
ervation of Humor in Educological 
Workers. Lowry W. Harding. Du- 
buque, Ia.: Wm. C. Brown Co., 915 
Main St. 1956. 186 pp. $2.50. 


The Shy Child. Helen Ross. New York 
16: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
38th St. Pub. Affairs Pamphlet No. 
239. 28 pp. 

A Report of the Detroit Employer Opinion 
Survey. Sponsored by the Detroit Board 
of Commerce and Wayne University. 
Harold A. Basilius 51 pp. Summary of the 
Report of the Detroit Employer Opinion Sur- 
vey. Harold A. Basilius 15 pp. Walter 
A. Crow, Orville F. Linek. Detroit 1: 
Wayne Univ. Board of Education. 1956. 
Ten Checkpoints for Better Booklets. New 
York 16: Adult Edueation Assn., 303 
Lexington Ave. 1956. 26 pp. 60¢. 
Handbook of Private Schools. An Annual 
Descriptive Survey of Independent Edu- 


cation. 37th ed. Boston 8: Porter Sar- 
gent, 11 Beacon St. Illus. 1956. 1232 
pp. $8.00. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Elizabeth R, Hayes. Methods of 
presentation, materials, and ideas for 
dance composition, stressing proce- 
dures which stimulate students to 
original efforts. All suggestions for 


Rhythms and Dances 


Dorothy La Salle. A comprehen- 
sive collection of music fundamen- 
tals, music characterizations, singing 
games, and folk dances. Includes 
alphabetical list of rhythms and 


Richard Kraus. Book contains a 
wide selection of introduction, break, 
and closing calls for 26 patter 
squares, plus directions for teaching 
the squares and musical arrange- 
ments of 5 square dance tunes, In- 


—_ Selected RONALD Books——— 


Dance Composition and Production 
for High Schools and Colleges 


studies and accompaniment keep the 
beginning choreographer in mind. 
Recommended readings for each 
chapter, 12 examples of accompani- 
ment. Bibliography. 75 ills., 210 pp. 

$4.50 


for Elementary Schools 


dances, list of dances in alpha- 
betical order by country, and glos- 
sary of dance steps, terms, forma- 
tions. 27 ills., 124 musical scores, 
201 pp. Rev. Ed. 6% x 10. $4.25 


Square Dances of Today and 
How to Teach and Call Them 


cludes 15 singing squares; 14 circle 
play parties, couple dances, long- 
ways; and instructions for teaching 
ice breakers and mixers. 52 ills., 
31 musical scores, 130 pp. 6% x 10. 

$3.25 


E. Benton Salt, Grace I. Fox, 
Elsie Douthett, and B. K. Stevens. 
Popular book helps teachers formu- 
late, conduct physical education pro- 
grams for elementary grades 1 
through 6. Presents activities, meth- 


Physical Education: 


Jay B. Nash, Francis J. Moench 
and Jeannette B. Saurborn. De- 
tailed, practical survey of the pro- 
cedures and problems of organizing 
and administering a successful phys- 


Teaching Physical Education 
in the Elementary School 


ods, procedures to meet the needs 
and interests of any group of chil- 
dren. Shows how to determine types 
of activity for each grade. 89 ills., 
75 musical scores, 340 pp. $4 


Organization and Administration 


ical education program. Book dis- 
cusses the special problems of pre- 
paring for the physical education 
profession. Covers elementary, sec- 
ondary schools. 62 ills., 498 pp. $5 


Herbert Walker. Fully explains the 
role of the teacher in health educa- 
tion and welfare. Book presents 
principles and practices of public 
health, discussing conservation of 
vision and hearing, control of com- 


David K. Brace. For courses in 
curriculum planning and construc- 
tion. Book outlines 20 courses of 
study units in health education for 
a year course, and 35 teaching units 
for physical education grades 7 


HE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


Health in the Elementary School 


municable diseases, emergency care, 
safety instruction, mental health, 
physical education, physical handi- 
caps of children, etc. 16 ills. 14 
tables, 228 pp. $4 


Health and Physical Education for 
Junior and Senior High Schools 


through 12. Easily adaptable to any 
program, units are organized in levels 
of attainment and emphasize specific 
achievement standards. 10 ills., 392 
pp. $4.25 


Order your copies from: 


15 EAST 26th ST., New York 10, N. 
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The magazine which brings 
recreation trends, news, 
ideas, techniques, to your 
desk monthly 


ANNOUNCES 
As of January 1, 1957 


AN 


ENLARGED PROGRAM SEC. 
TION wkich will include the 
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Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Head Football Coach, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


THE MAT DRILL 


by RAYMOND E. SPARKS 
Professor of Physical Education, Springfield College 


THE PRINCIPLE of conditioning 
through the development of wrestling 
techniques was discussed in this column 
last year.1 Another drill used at Spring- 
field College that involves this principle 
is presented in this article. It is called 
the Mat Drill. 


Beginning the Drill j 


The mat drill, a mass exercise drill 
that involves the practice of a number 
of individual wrestling techniques, has 
been devised at Springfield College. This 
drill is similar to the so-called football 
“oerass drill” except that all moves are 
associated with wrestling techniques. 

Squad members space themselves over 
the mat area at least at double arm in- 
tervals. They start in a standing posi- 
tion with the hands resting on the legs 
just above the knees. The arms are 
straight and the weight of the upper 
body is resting on the hands. 

By removing the hands from the legs, 
keeping the inside of the upper arms 
pressed against the sides of the chest 
and taking a short step forward with 
either foot, the wrestler’s “on guard” 
position is assumed. 


Left: Starting position for mat drill 
Right: Wrestler's "on guard" position 


First Series of Moves 


The first series of moves involves 
three techniques: spot running, blocking 
a leg tackle, and standing up from a 
position on the hands and knees. 

Spot running is running in place while 
keeping the feet close to the mat in or- 
1Raymond E. Sparks, “Conditioning for Ef- 


fective Wrestling,’ Journal of Health-Physical 
Education-Recreation, Dec, 1955, p. 42. 
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der to touch the feet on the mat as 
rapidly as possible. Wrestlers in stand- 
ing position during any part of the 
“mat drill” should be spot running. 


Spot running 


Blocks. On the command “block,” the 
wrestlers drop their hands to the mat, 
extending their legs backward and 
spreading them out so they can push 
back into a good base on their knees. 


"Block' positions 


Up. On the command “up” the wrestlers 
push back to a squat position and stand 
up by extending their legs. They start 
spot running immediately. 


“Up" positions 


These three moves can be repeated. 


Second Series of Moves 

The second series of moves involves a 
bucking movement from the hands and 
knees position. 
Buck. On the command “buck,” the wres- 
tlers keep their hands on the mat and 
drop their heads down between arms as 
they extend their legs, making a steep 
slide out of their backs. As soon as the 
legs are extended, all the body weight 
should be on the feet, with the hands 
sliding back toward the legs as the wres- 
tlers try to touch their elbows to the 
mat. This is the movement a wrestler 
would use to back out from under an 
opponent riding too high on his back. 


Left: "Buck" position 
Right: Backing out from under opponent 


Down. On the command “down,” the wres- 
tlers return to the starting position on 
the hands and knees. This ean be re- 
peated, and also worked in with the first 
series. 


Third Series of Moves 


The third series provides for the 

technique of recovering to a position on 
the knees from a prone position on the 
stomach. 
Front. On the command “front,” the wres- 
tlers drop to a prone position, lying on 
their stomachs with their arms bent and 
pulled in close to their sides and under 
their chests. 


“Front” position 


Right or Left. On the command “right,” 
they roll to a cuddle position on their 
right sides. On the command “left,” 
they extend their legs, rolling to their 
stomachs and into a euddle position on 
their left sides. 


"Right" cuddle position 
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Recover. On the command “recover,” the 
wrestlers turn into a front bridge on 
their shoulders, set their knees out wide, 
and push back into a position on their 
hands and knees. 


"Recover" to position on hands and knees 


From the position on the knees, the 
command “up” ean be given, and the 
first two series can be worked back into 
the drill. 


Fourth Series of Moves 

The fourth series is called “Bridging 
Right and Left,” and consists of bridg- 
ing from the back to the right or left 
shoulder and recovering to a standing 
position. 
Back. On the command “back,” the wres- 
tlers drop to a backward lying position 
on the mat, with their hands on their 
chests, feet on the mat, and the legs in 
position for a back bridge. 


"Back" 


position 

Right or Left. On the command “right,” 
the wrestlers do a back bridge on their 
right shoulder. 


“Right” back bridge 
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Turn. On the command “turn,” they turn 
into a front bridge on the right shoulder. 


"Turn" into front bridge 


Recover. On the command “recover,” the 
wrestlers use both hands to push up 
from the mat into a standing position 
and spot run until the command “back” 
is given. 


"Recover" to standing position 


The same procedure can be directed 
to the left and up. 

After competence is achieved in the 
execution of this exercise, the wrestlers 
should bridge, turn and recover in a 
continuous maneuver in the direction of 
the command “right” or the command 
“left.” It is best to alternate right and 
left and allow enough time in spot run- 
ning for everyone to face forward. 

Any of the first three series can be 
worked back into this drill from the 
spot running position. * 


ORANGE BASKETBALL 
NETS? 


Report of a study 


Since orange-colored rims have been 
used in basketball, there have been a 
number of proposals to change the color 
of the nets to orange. Emilio Bassy, 
coach at Columbia High School, Colum- 
bia, Illinois, has completed a study on 
this project. The author first reasons 
that orange is one of the more easily 
distinguished colors and he furnishes 
proof of this fact. 

Twenty players of the Columbia High 
School varsity, divided into two ten- 
man squads, were used in the test. Two 
types of shots—the free throw and the 
twenty-foot jump shot—were used. One 
squad shot at baskets with white nets 
for a two-week period, while the other 
squad shot at baskets with orange nets. 
The squads then switched and repeated 
the procedure for another two-week peri- 
od. Thus, each player shot at baskets 
with white and with orange nets. 


Results Favor Orange Nets 


All results favored the orange-colored 
nets. A total of 5,000 free throw at- 
tempts at the baskets with orange-col- 
ored nets showed 2,644 goals or 52.9%. 
The same number of shots taken at bas- 
kets with white nets showed 2,550 goals 
or 51%. On jump shots, the orange- 
colored nets showed 7,500 attempts, with 
3,646 goals for a 48.6 percentage. The 
white nets showed 7,500 attempts and 
3,419 goals for a 45.6 percentage. 


More Research Urged 


These results cannot be considered 
conclusive because of the limitation of 
the sampling, but a trend is possibly in- 
dicated toward orange-colored nets. The 
author urges further research on this 
project, possibly with a high school or 
college team or league trying the orange- 
colored nets for a complete season. * 
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NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


Editor DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


PAN-INDIAN DANCES AND SONGS OF THE MIDWEST 
by TULA (GERTRUDE KURATH) 


President, Michigan Folklore Society 


A GENERATION AGO Western movy- 
ies created a prototype of Indian dance 
derived from the Dakota and other 
Plain tribes, with hop, whoop, and war 
bonnet. This was taken up by Indians 
who wanted to be sure of identification. 
But the movie style is being superceded 
by an increasingly complex and locally 
variable, yet ubiquitous phenomenon 
termed “Pan-Indianism” by ethnologists. 
Bred in the Oklahoma Indian melting- 
pot, it has spread to the Great Lakes 
tribes and combined with local forms, 
petering out East of Lake Michigan. 
The typical dances and songs are dis- 
played to white audiences in the sum- 
mer festivals or “powwows” from Iowa 
to New York State. A few of these will 
. be described briefly in their setting. 


Typical Festivals 


Mesquakie Indian Powwow. — Leaflets 
announce the Mesquakie annual pow- 
wow for four days in the middle of 
August, west of Tama, Iowa, “where 
East meets West.” “Here in a beautiful 
setting, bordered by the Iowa river . 
you will see descendants of the once 
mighty Sae and Fox (alias Mesquakie) 
nation perform the true Indian cere- 
monies handed down from generation to 
generation.” Other features are an- 
nounced—an Indian village, handiwork 
displays, Squaw game, genuine souvenirs 
for sale, an Indian Baby Show and In- 
duction Ceremony on Saturday, a Cham- 
pionship Contest, concessions, and a pro- 
hibition of intoxicating liquors and 
gambling. The commercial features are 
marginal; the genuine dances and songs 
form the nucleus of the event. 

My small party camped next to the 
dance grounds between wigwams erected 
by local families, and the tents of In- 
dian visitors from Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin and of the 
field workers at the University of Chi- 
eago house on the settlement. We saw 
the dances and extra attractions, also 
some preliminary rehearsals and subse- 
quent all-night dances. 
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Each of the nine programs differed 
somewhat. The following dances were 
the most frequent: Friendship Dance by 
men; Mesquakie Dance by men and 
women; Shawnee Dance by all, but led 
by women; Pipe Dance by two men; 
Buffalo-head Dance by all; Bean Danee 
by men and women; Swan Dance, like 
Shawnee Dance; Rabbit Dance by young 
couples; Soldier Dance by everyone, in- 
cluding members of the audience. 

Other programs interpolated the Bear, 
War, Shield, Fortynine, and Snake 
Dance; also on Sunday, love songs on 
the Indian flute. The singers around a 
large powwow drum in the center wore 
feather bonnets. But the male dancers 
were resplendent in Oklahoma costumes 
with feather bustles and hair roaches in 


rainbow hues. The women paraded in 
richly appliqued robes of black or blue 
sateen, with handwoven belts and beaded 
ornaments. At night they were illu- 
minated. Their expert performance im- 
pressed the audience. Also, it brought 
the Indians a pretty penny for the immi- 
nent religious feasts. 

Summer-long Programs of Wisconsin 
Ojibwa.—Various reservations give 
weekly or bi-weekly programs for nearby 
summer resorters, without the inter- 
tribal encampment. For instance, at 
Lae Court Oreilles and Lae du Flam- 
beau, Wisconsin, the audience on benches 
or amphitheatre seats is informed of the 
events over a public address system. The 
central singers and the male dancers 
prefer the feather bonnet, but also use 
the roach; bustles, if any, are attached 
to Algonquian regalia of leggings, shirts, 
and vests. 

Women wear fringed buckskin tunics 
with the conventional beaded headband 
and feather. The men perform War, 
Powwow, Horse, Shield, and Pipe 
Dances; both sexes combine in Fish, 
Deer, Swan, Southwind Dances, perhaps 
also in a Snake Danee, and a final Forty- 
nine or a Victory Dance with audience 
participation. 

Summer Programs of Wisconsin Men- 
ominee.—In addition to performances at 
resorts and assistance at the Lac du 
Flambeau shows, a large and adept 
group of Menominee Indians give weekly 
programs on their reservation. 
Every Sunday from noon till after 
5 p.m. they dance and sing almost in- 
cessantly in a charming woodland setting 
at Peavey Falls. They present many 
of the regular Pan-Indian dances, in- 
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Figure |. POWWOW WAR DANCE, sung by Fred Lacasse and Ojibwa group of Lac du 
Flambeau, Wis., with drum accompaniment. The fundamental war dance steps are varied 


ad lib by the male dancers. 


Burden syllables are indicated in this and other songs. 


Ke hows ya 


— 


Figure 2. CALUMET DANCE, sung by Fred Lacasse with drum. Pattern is: A. Drum tremolo; 
two male dancers shiver in place, or sway. B. Drum beat; dancers ad lib war dance step (toe- 
heel indicated). For choreographic notation, see Four Symposia on Folklore, ed. Stith 
Thompson (Indiana University Publications, Bloomington, 1953), pages 35-38. 
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Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM ~ 3 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb’s-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. 


GRETSCH tre Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


cluding war dance contests by agile 
youths. They also know the Fish and 
Deer Dances, which they claim to have 
introduced at Lac du Flambeau; the 
Swan Dance, which is originally Winne- 
bago; and a Bean Danee in two crossing 
lines very like that of the Meskwaki. 

Besides, in a unique comic dance, 
men and women portray a raccoon pest- 
ered by crawfish; in their very own 
ritual Corn Dance they alternately shiver 
and stomp in a double-file circle. The 
men wear the gayest of bustle costumes; 
many of the women have made them- 
selves native tanned buckskin robes; 
some women and girls prefer the beauti- 
ful blue and black, ornamented Meno- 
minee calico costumes handed down from 
their grandmothers. 

The women and little girls are among 
the best female Indian dancers. But 
all of the singers and dancers are ex- 
ceptionally proficient, well-rehearsed, 
and whole-heartedly enthusiastic in their 
performance. The scourges of public 
address system, noisy crowds, and con- 
cessions are absent in this most informal 
and pleasing of all Indian powwows. 
Intertribal Camp at Hastings, Michigan. 
—The middle of August a number of 
Ottawa, Ojibwa, and Potawatomi fami- 
lies gather for a weekend on the Thorn- 
apple River. This informal event is a 
small repliea of the huge Mesquakie 
festival. Against a background of tipis 
and eanvas tents, pienie tables groan 
under the display of native basketry, 
poreupine quill and beadwork, toma- 
hawks, and commercial totem poles. The 
afternoons are dedicated to a log-rolling 
contest in the river, a ball game, and 
much photography of papooses on cradle 
boards, men in war bonnets, and women 
in fringed buckskin or cotton tunics. 

Dusk ushers in some “oldtime music” 
by a local band and then an Indian show 
to a semi-circle of standing spectators, 
such as Procession by all; Green Grass 
Dance by all; Eagle Dance by a male 
soloist or duet; Ccrn grinding and 
breadmaking by women; blanket act by 
male soloist; Pipe Dance by male soloist; 
Medicine Song by male singer; Hunter’s 
Dance by male soloist; collection; sto- 
ries; Dog Dance by male soloist; Hoot 
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Owl and other songs;! Contest dance by 
all; Snake Dance by male leader and 
white children. 

These programs show signs of little 
rehearsal, despite the participation of 
these same Indians in other centennials 
and festivities. They are not followed 
by native religious feasts as at Tama, 
for the Michigan Indians are all 
Christians. 

Iroquois Public Programs.—Besides an 
August pageant at Six Nations Reserve, 
Ontario, the Iroquois rarely give public 
programs, except by special arrange- 
ment. At Six Nations and Nedrow, 
N. Y., they give a summer fair with 
war dancing and perhaps some of the 
least esoteric dances from the longhouse. 
The seasonal ceremonies are not open to 
the public. 

Other Events.—Festivals managed by 
Indians are apt to contain a large 
proportion of genuine dances and songs. 
So-called Ceremonials managed by white 
sponsors are apt to contain a good deal 
of nonsense and must be approached 
with some suspicion by the seeker for 
authenticity. 


Typical Repertoires 


War Dance Type.—All programs on all 
locations feature dances termed War, 
Friendship, Horse, Powwow Dance, es- 
sentially related descendants from the 
19th century Plains Grass Dance. They 
serve as display for men’s virtuosity in 
war-dance toe-heel steps, crossing, leap- 
ing with body flexions, each man for 
himself. Women are usually absent, 
though Mesquakie women may jump 
primly in the background, and Michigan 
female dancers may join in the fun. 
The singers render bold, strident melo- 
dies, such as shown in Figure 1. They 
repeat the entire song three times, plus 
a “tail” of parts A’ B. The dancers, who 
have feinted an exit, reeommence with 
renewed vigor during the tail and come 
(Concluded on pages 51-52) 


1Some of these songs have been published, 
for instance in the author’s Song of the Wigwam 
(Co-operative Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio, 
1955). A calendar of Michigan festivals appears 
in Songs of the Wigwam. 
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FOLK-DANCE 
SHOE 


style $311 
¥," leather heel — 
comfort and support when you dance and “reel”. 


Capezio products represent true 
economy in all price ranges. There is no 
compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 6,” 
catalog for full details 
on your other Capezio 
favorites for Folk and 
Modern dance. 


Address Dept. P 1256 


Exec. Offices: 
1612 Breadway 
New York Boston Chicago 
Los Angeles ¢ Hollywood 
San Francisco * San Mateo * Montreal * Toronto 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


The Dance Center of the YM-YWHA 


announces 


The Third ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
on 
CREATIVE TEACHING of DANCE 
to CHILDREN 


December 27, 28, 29, 30 


WORKSHOPS 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
PANELS 


Dance Therapy—Marian Chace 

Dance for Boys—Alec Rubin, Bruce King 

Theatre Movement—Sara Mildred Strauss 

Percussion & Rhythmic Work—Cecil Kitcat 

Laban “Art of Movement" Approach— 
Betty Meredith-Jones 


Creative Dance in the Elementary School 
—Virginia Johnson 


Panel Discussion—’’The Choreographer 
Looks to New Audiences — Young 
People,” Walter Terry, moderator— 
Helen Tamiris and others. 


For Information write to: Lucile 
Brahms Nathanson, Educational De- 
partment, YM-YWHA, Lexington Ave- 
nue at 92nd Street, New York City 28. 
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NATIONAL 


STAFF 


AAHPER Publications List 

The new list of publications of the 
AAHPER, which came off the press this 
month, is more attractive, more con- 
venient, and much larger than its prede- 
cessors—another evidence of the Asso- 
ciation’s growth. 

The list is a sixteen-page booklet, 
illustrated with pictures of AAHPER 
books, reports, and films. Special sec- 
tions are devoted to the publications of 
NSGWS, the Dance Section, and the 
AMA-NEA. Not only are all the most 
recent publications listed, but there are 
announcements of books and reports in 
preparation. Two convenient tear-out 
order forms are a new feature of the 
1956-57 list. Write for a copy today. 


New State Directors 

Keep your State Directors’ list (Octo- 
ber 1956 JouRNAL, p. 90) up to date. 

hese changes have recently been made. 

C. Paul Quimby, Lebanon, New 
Hampshire, is now the State Director of 
Physical Education and Junior High 
School Edueation, State Department of 
Edueation. He succeeds Jack F. George, 
who is now Director of Health, Physical 
Edueation, Athleties, and City Recrea- 
tion in Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y. 

Clarence Brock of the State Depart- 
ment of Edueation, Charleston, has as- 
sumed the responsibility for supervising 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in West Virginia. Ray O. Dunean, 
West Virginia University, AAHPER 
president, formerly acted as AAHPER 
liaison person in West Virginia. 


International PE Congress 

The Third Congress of the Interna- 
tional Association of Physical Eduea- 
tion and Sports for Girls and Women 
will be held at Bedford College for 
Women, London, England, July 15-20, 
1957, “to provide a world-wide exchange 
of ideas and information to contribute 
to the universal development of physi- 
eal education and sports among girls 
and women.” 

There will be a conference fee of £2 
(about $5.60). Board and room in stu- 
dent quarters is available for 30 shil- 
lings a day (about $4.20); these accom- 
modations are limited so, unless you pre- 
fer to make reservations for other quar- 
ters through a travel agency, you should 
apply early to The Honorary Secretary. 
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A tour is being organized by Frances 
Todd, United States delegate. If you 
are interested, write her for information 
at 1225 Redwood Way, Millbrae, Calif. 

Register now for your place at the 
Congress and for living quarters by 
writing to The Honorary Secretary, 
United Kingdom Committee for Inter- 
national Conferences on Physical Edu- 
cation, 6 Bedford London, W.C. 
1, England. 


WALLACE 
WESLEY 


New AMA Health Consultant 


Wallace Wesley, formerly at Illinois 
State Normal University, has been ap- 
pointed consultant in health and fitness 
in the American Medical Association’s 
Bureau of Health Education. Miss Wes- 
ley, who will work with Fred V. Hein 
and Donald A. Dukelow in furtherance 
of the health of the school-age child, be- 
gan her new duties this fall. 

She has taught health on the elemen- 
tary, high school, and college levels and 
general science and physical education 
in the public schools. Miss Wesley is 
also a registered physical therapist, with 
hospital experience. She was secretary 
of the Secondary School Health Educa- 
tion Section of AAHPER, 1954-56. 


Recruitment Poster 


The two-color reeruitment poster that 
appeared on the inside back cover of the 
May-June JouRNAL has been so favor- 
ably received that it is being re-printed 
as a separate poster. 

It will be priced at 5¢ a copy to cover 
printing and mailing charges. 

Every high school bulletin board in 
the country should display the poster 
this critical year. 


Recreation Federation Officers 


Julian W. Smith, associate professor 
of outdoor education, Michigan State 
University, and Director of the 
AAHPER Outdoor Edueation Project, 


was re-elected President of the Federa- 
tion of National Professional Organiza- 
tions for Recreation. 

Other officers re-elected for 1956-57 
were: Vice-President, Norman P. Mil- 
ler, associate professor, Department of 
Physical Education, UCLA; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Jackson M. Anderson, 
assistant executive secretary and con- 
sultant in recreation and outdoor edu- 
cation, AAHPER. 

The Federation, which is a co-ordi- 
nating body of representatives of the 
nine professional organizations having 
a major interest in recreation, met in 
Philadelphia in September. Its next 
meeting will be held in St. Louis, April 
1957. 


Polic Vaccine for Teens and 
Twenties 


The use of Salk vaccine in the grades 
has been extensive. Emphasis is now 
being placed on extending vaccination 
to all teen-agers and adults up to 35 
years of age. Approximately 25 per 
cent of all cases oceur between ages 10 
and 20. Another 25 per cent of all cases 
(but 70% of all respiratory cases) oceur 
after age 20. Less than 5 per cent of all 
cases occur after age 35. 

Teachers of health and physical edu- 
eation have a special responsibility to 
promote vaccination among all high 
school students and young adults now 
that vaccine has become available to all. 
Ask your school doctor, health officer, or 
family physician about vaccination plans 
and procedures in your community. 
Three shots are needed—the first two are 
spaced two to six weeks apart, with a 
booster dose seven months to a year 
later. Over 40,000,000 persons have been 
given the Salk vaccine in perfect safety. 
No person who has had all three shots 
has ever developed paralytic poliomye- 
litis. 

Polio prevention is now a matter of 
education and vaccination. If a commu- 
nity has adequate vaccination, it need 
not fear a polio epidemie in 1957. Vace- 
cination programs vary in different 
states. School authorities should, there- 
fore, consult the school physician, the 
health officer, state board of health or 
the local medical society in promoting 
vaccination. More information is avail- 
able from local Chapters of National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis.* 
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Fond du Lac, Wisconsin . 


STYLE 287 
ALL-AMERICAN 


a favorite “action-loving” 
suit. Cuffed shorts conceal- 
ing a fully cut matching 
inner-brief, meaning no re- 
striction of freedom. De- 
signed to meet the most ex- 
acting standards of modesty. 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE COLOR 
CIRCULAR. 


SAMPLE SUITS CHEERFULLY SENT 
UPON REQUEST. 


300 N. Marquette St. 


{ 
CHICAGO LOSANGELES NEWARK 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Sports 


MAKE EVERY DAY 


Health Day 
Keep Healthy and Fit the Easy Way 


Do it Yourself— In your 
Own Doorway at Home with 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


This is the solution to build strong bodies for all and 
not just a few. Five minutes a day on the EASY 
WAY GYM BAR will do wonders for the u part 
of the body, chest and arms. Try it, and con- 
vinced. 
Your Success Depends on Your Health 
@ Stretch to Improve Posture and Figure 

Faults 

For Better Athletes and Gymnasts 

For Fun and Relaxation 

Be able to Chin Yourself with Ease 

Get Rid of those T.V. Kinks 

Practice bar for ballet students 

Stretch Away your Excess Weight 


One EASY WAY GYM BAR for every home 
Start them early from kindergarten thru College. 
No nails, screws or tools required. 

Up and Down in less than a Minute. 

Easily supports 250 Ibs 

Fits any doorway from 25” to 38” at any Height, 
Right in your hom 

Bar Retails for $6.95—Rings Retail for $2.50 


If more information is needed please write 


KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 


Woodstock, Illinois 


Sectional View of Easy Way he Bar U. S. Patent No. 2,637,555 
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BULLETIN. 


ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY —Oct. 1956 


These abstracts are authors’ summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH 


QUARTERLY, published in March, May, October, and December by 


AAHPER for 


all professional and student professional members. 


BENNETT, COLLEEN L., Relative Contribu- 
tions of Modern Dance, Folk Dance, Basket- 
ball, and Swimming to Motor Abilities of Col- 
lege Women. 

The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the relative contributions of mod- 
ern dance, folk dance, basketball, and 
swimming to selected and general motor 
abilities of college women. Seventy-nine 
college Freshman women, divided at ran- 
dom into the four classes, were given 
tests designed to measure agility, co-or- 
dination, general strength, abdominal 
strength, flexibility, speed, leg strength, 
power, arm-and-shoulder girdle strength, 
balance, endurance, and general motor 
ability. The tests were administered at 
the end of 16 weeks (one semester) of 
training. The relative status of the four 
activities in the development of selected 
and general motor abilities was first, 
swimming and modern dance; second, 
basketball; and third, folk dance. 
CLARKE, H. HARRISON, Recent Advances in 
Measurement and Understanding of Voli- 
tional Muscular Strength. 

In this account, advances in the meas- 
urement and understanding of volitional 
muscular strength of the human organ- 
ism are presented. Some liberty is ex- 
ercised in delimiting the report to the 
following four major aspects of this 
field: strength measurement, body posi- 
tion and application of strength, certain 
strength relationships, and strength-de- 
erement fatigue patterns. While brief 
historical orientation is made, primary 
emphasis is on recent developments. 
HALE, CREIGHTON J., Physiological Maturity 
of Little League Baseball Players. 

The physiological maturity of the 112 
boys who participated in the 1955 Little 
League World Series was determined by 
means of the Crampton pubie hair in- 
dex. The majority of these boys, who 
were chronologically 10, 11, and 12 years 
of age, were adolescent. Only 17 per 
cent of the boys were pubescent, whereas 
37.5 per cent were prepubescent and 
45.5 per cent were postpubescent. This 
suggests that the ability to play baseball 
is affected by the puberal spurt in 
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growth. The postpubescent boys were 
equal in height and weight to the average 
14-year old boy. More pitchers and first 
basemen were postpubescent than play- 
ers at other positions. Position in the 
batting order definitely reflected ma- 
turity. 
HALL, D.,M., Selection and Standardization 
of Strength Tests for 4-H Club Members. 
Several tests of strength were exam- 
ined and the reasons for their rejection 
are given. The growth curves were cal- 
culated and used as the basis for stand- 
ard seore tables. Two tests are now be- 
ing used to measure improvement in 
strength. These are part of a battery of 
fitness tests for 4-H Club members. 


HALL, D. M., Standardization of Flexibility 
Tests for 4-H Club Members. 

This paper describes methods for test- 
ing tests of flexibility. One test was 
found to be too easy, the other to be 
more a measure of size than flexibility. 
Both defects were corrected so that the 
tests could be used as measures of im- 
provement. Standard score tables for 
both boys and girls were calculated. The 
tests are used as part of a battery of 
fitness tests in the 4-H health program. 


HENNIS, GAIL M., Construction of Knowl- 
edge Tests in Selected Physical Education 
Activities for College Women. 

In this study, knowledge tests suitable 
for use in the college women’s instruc- 
tional program were constructed for 
badminton, basketball, bowling, field 
hockey, softball, tennis, and volley ball. 
All tests consisted of four-choice mul- 
tiple-choice-type items. Tests were ad- 
ministered to students enrolled in col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
United States. On the basis of an item 
analysis, each test was revised. An analy- 
sis of the final form of each test indi- 
eated that they were all satisfactory 
measures of knowledge. 


KAMMEYER, SHIRLEY J., Reliability and 
Validity of a Motor Ability Test for High 
School Girls. 

This is a study to determine the re- 
liability and validity of an adaptation 


of the Humiston Motor Ability Test 
when used with high school girls. The 
reliability was determined by four trials 
administered to Freshman and Sopho- 
more girls. The validity was determined 
by two criteria. One criterion was based 
on performance in a battery of athletic 
skill tests and the second on participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities. The 
test was found to be a reliable and valid 
general motor ability test for high school 
girls. 


MASSEY, BENJAMIN H., AND BURRIS F. 
HUSMAN, An Exploratory Study of the Bal- 
listocardiogram as a Measure of Circulatory 
Fitness. 

The purpose of the study was to find 
out whether any significant differences 
existed between the ballistocardiograms 
of two groups of young male adults, one 
group of which (N-15) was supposedly 
in good condition as the result of train- 
ing with endurance exercises and the 
other group (N-16) in relatively poorer 
condition as the result of sedentary liv- 
ing. Brachial sphygmograms and a modi- 
fied Schneider test were recorded for 
purposes of comparison. The ballisto- 
cardiograms and the sphygmograms for 
the two groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly. The means of the Schneider In- 
dex differed at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence. 


RARICK, LAWRENCE, AND JO ANN THOMP- 
SON, Roentenographic Measures of Leg Mus- 
cle Size and Ankle Extensor Strength of Seven- 
Year-old Children. 

The purpose of this study was (1) to 
determine the relationship between ro- 
entgenographic measures of muscle size 
of the leg and ankle extensor strength 
of 51 seven-year-old children, and (2) 
to examine sex differences in strength 
and leg muscle size at this age level. The 
correlations between ankle extensor 
strength and the measures of leg muscle 
size ranged between .58 and .63 for the 
boys and between .22 and .52 for the 
girls. The boys were substantially 
stronger than the girls in the ankle ex- 
tensor strength (P=.02) and possessed 
on the average the greater muscle size. 
When boys and girls were paired on the 
basis of measures of muscle size, the su- 
periority of the boys in strength was 
significant at only the 30-per-cent level 
of confidence. 


RASCH, PHILIP J., Effect of Position of Fore- 
arm on Strength of Elbow Flexion. 

Twenty-four adult males were tested 
by means of a strain gauge dynamometer 
to determine the differences in the 
amount of elbow flexor tension which 
could be exerted when the forearm was 
in the supine position, the midposition, 
and the prone position. It was found 
that the greatest tension could be exerted 
in the midposition and the least in the 
pronated position. 


SEYMOUR, EMERY W., Comparative Study of 
Certain Behavior Characteristics of Partici- 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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by AMES CASTLE 


Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER 
JOHPER's Western Office, 6972 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill. 


Asphalt-Floor Maintenance 


Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
has announced a new floor-tested mop 
dressing, Super Hil-Sweep, for safe use 
on asphalt tile. The dressing, equally 
effective on other surfaces, is reported 
to be particularly efficient in dust pick- 
up and area-coverage (due to slow 
evaporation) ; and to be non-slip, non- 
flammable, inert in combination with 
wax and other floor material, and not 
oily. A particular feature is electronic 
attraction for dust that is easily re- 
leased by shaking the mop. The prod- 
uct is now in stock at the firm’s numer- 
ous branch offices, where free consult- 
ing services on floor problems are avail- 
able. 


Portable Metal Backstop 


Jamison Mfg. Co., 8800 S. Mettler St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. is producing this gal- 
vanized steel portable baseball-softball 
backstop especially for school use. The 
device has an 8 x 8 ft. sereen, weighs 
about 250 lb., and is portable. Wire is 
9 gage by 2 in. mesh; the frame is of 
15£- and 1-5/15-inch steel pipe. 


Impregnated Flooring 


Robbins Flooring Co., Reed City, Mich., 
now has available a hardwood flooring 
impregnated with a water-repellent pre- 
servative containing pentachlorophenol. 
To achieve deep penetration, the firm 
recently installed a new Dri-Vac treat- 
ing plant. Hard maple so treated has 
tested over 80% stabilization. The treat- 
ment leaves no perceptible coating, yet 
is said to be an excellent base for fin- 
ishes. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


New Record Album 


Freda Miller Records, 237 E. 8ist St., New 
York 28, N.Y., has a new album for the 
elementary school level entitled Music 
for Rhythm and Dance. For teachers 
without dance or music training, it offers 
suggestions for each of 13 selections in- 
cluded. Fourth album of the series. 


New Spot Awards 


Program Aids Co., 550-5th Ave., New York 36, 
has added a new series of 80 designs to 
its inexpensive Spot Awards cups that 
may be gold- or silver-inseribed on the 
spot in minutes. The cups, 5 in. tall, 
highlight a broad range of sports and 
recreation activities, and include organi- 
zation emblems of the Boys Clubs, 
Seouts, Catholic Youth, Little League, 
and YMCA. A eatalog of the new Spot 
Awards cups is available, as well as a 
new catalog of the firm’s entire line, in- 
eluding visual coaching aids. 


Popular-Priced Kiln 


The Copper Shop, Cleveland 14, Ohio, is 
featuring this 8 x 9 x 41% in. chambered, 
3-heat, 15 amp. enamel-ceramic kiln with 
switeh, cord, and pyrometer for $30. 
The plug-type door has peep-hole and 
heavy hinge. Temperature ranges up to 
2050°; heating time to 1500° about 1 hr. 


Ocean Pool Equips Olympics 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., 866-6th Ave., New 
York 1, equipped all U. S. squads in the 
1956 Aquatic Olympics, it was an- 
nounced by Edward Keuerleber, presi- 
dent. In suits, men wore double-row- 
stitched models with full circumferential 
nylon supporter; women’s racing suits 
incorporated advanced styling. Other 
Olympic-approved equipment included 
robes, rubber sandals, ear plugs, nose 
clips, kick-boards, goggles, and caps. 


New Design Turntable Arm 


A new design pickup arm has been 
announced by the Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-01 
Queens Blvd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. It is 
available in two types: Model 120 for 
records up to 12 in. diam. and Model 
160 for records up to 16 in. These are 
priced at $26.95 and $29.95 respectively, 
and can be used with any turntable. 

The arm is acoustically in two see- 
tions, thus lowering the fundamental 
resonance to well below the usable audio 
band. Stylus pressure is adjusted by 
means of a counter-weight. By rotating 
this, fine adjustments can be made. A 
self-locking feature assures that it will 
remain fixed in correct position. A dual 
function arm rest is supplied. 


Pocket Tape-Recorder 


Mohawk Business Machines Corp., 944 Halsey 
St., Brooklyn 33, is showing what is claimed 
to be the first miniature, battery-oper- 
ated tape-recorder. Called Midgetape, 
the machine weighs 2%4 lb., is 1% x 
3%, x 84% in. in size and uses tape with 
60-min. recording capacity. 


WEATOR 


Seat Heater 


Exel Inc., 9375 Chestnut St., Franklin 
Park, reeommends this alcohol-burn- 
ing seat-heater for hunters, football 
spectators, and others who sit in the 
cold. The device has louvres to control 
heat-flow. A fuel charge burns 15 hours. 


Waltz and Rhumba Recordings 


Educational Dance Recordings Inc., Box 6062, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has two new recordings 
covering. waltz and rhumba in its series 
called Social Dancing Made Easy. They 
are on 10 in. vinylite, each containing 
five lessons with verbal instructions and 
musie. Collaborators are Philip Lubar- 
sky, HPER teacher; Ted Nocholas, pro- 
fessional dance instructor; and John D. 
Del Vecchio, audio-visual consultant. 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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GIRLS AND WOMEN 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


(formerly National Section on Women’s Athletics) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, III. 


Legislative Board Members 


Helen Lewis, Seattle, Wash., has been 
appointed by the Northwest District 
President as Member-at-Large from the 
Northwest District on the NSGWS Leg- 
islative Board. Miss Lewis will fill out 
the term of Mary Ellen McKee, who 
resigned because of her new position at 
Western Illinois State College, Macomb, 
which is in the Midwest District. 

Shirley Price, Central District NSG- 
WS Chairman, is in England this year 
on a Fulbright Scholarship. Mrs. Patri- 
cia Paterson, Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minn., is serving as local contact 
for Shirley during this first year of her 
two-year term of office. 


Sports Chairmen’s New Addresses 


The following new addresses should be 
noted for Rules and Editorial Committee 
members : 

Archery: Grace Robertson, Howard 
Seminary, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Lacrosse: Donna Barrand, 41 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, New York. 

Winter Sports and Outing Activities: 
Jan Gund, Northern Illinois State Col- 
lege, DeKalb, Ill. 


New State Representatives 


Minnesota: Mary Ann Ryder, 800 
Mound St., St. Paul. 

Nevada: Barbara Lane, University of 
Nevada, Reno. 

New York State Representative, Joan 
Butmore, has a new address—Iroquois 
School, Rochester. 

Louise MeMullian, Boca Ciega High 
School, St. Petersburg, Florida, will 
serve as the Florida State Representa- 
tive until 1957, at which time Betty 
Crowe, High School, Largo, Florida 
representative-elect, will take office. 


New Publications 


Group Games for Girls and Women (Re- 
vised), a 32-page pamphlet, will be ready 
for distribution in January. The price 
of the revised edition will be 50c. 

A revised edition of Sports Teaching 
Aids: Audio-Visual will also be ready 
for distribution in January. Marjorie 
Fish, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
N. J., is the editor of this publication, 
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which will appear in booklet form. The 
price will be $1.50. 

The new Basketball Scorebook, as pic- 
tured in the Basketball Guide, is now 
ready for distribution. The price of this 
scorebook, which provides pages for 
scoring 30 games, is 75e. 


News from States 


Arizona. The Arizona Interscholastic As- 
sociation is now sending minutes of their 
meetings to the heads of all the high 
school and college physical education de- 
partments in the state. A newsletter was 
published last spring by NSGWS and 
edited by Mary Lou MeWilliams, pub- 
licity chairman, who was assisted by 
Catherine Wilkinson and Betty Graham. 
Several Clinic and official ratings were 
held last year. 

Two rating boards will be formed in 
the State of Arizona with the Tucson 
Board assisting the Phoenix Board in 
basketball. 
illinois NSGWS participated this fall at 
nine meetings of the Illinois Association 
of School Boards. The fliers, At Your 
Service, and Desirable Practices in 
Sports for Girls and Women will be 
presented, and their use explained to the 
school board members, at the beginning 
of each meeting of the physical educa- 
tion discussion groups. 

Massachusetts. A Track and Field Clinic 
for Girls and Women was held at Need- 
ham Senior High School, Needham, Nov. 
29. It was under the direction of Amy 
L. Brown, physical education instructor. 


Fellowship for Women 


The Amy Morris Homans Fellowship 
is offered by the Alumnae of the De- 
partment of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation of Wellesley College, for ad- 
vanced work in physical education by 
women graduates of approved colleges 
and universities in the U. 8. It may be 
used for publication, project, research, 
or study at a college other than Welles- 
ley. 

Application blanks may be obtained 
from the Secretary to the President, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Cre- 
dentials should be submitted by Febru- 
ary 1 to that office. 


Mississippi. Margaret S. Moore, chairman, 
Mississippi Unit, New Albany High 
School, New Albany, reports the second 
annual Swap Shop held this fall at 
Roosevelt State Park, Morton. The meet- 
ing was so successful that plans were 
made to hold Swap Shops or workshops 
in each of the eight districts of the state. 
A state-wide program for promoting 
more play days was also organized. 


Vermont. The Vermont State NSGWS 
sponsored a 3-day Outdoor Education 
Workshop at a farm on the Western 
slope of Mt. Mansfield the weekend of 
October 12-14, taking advantage of a 
Friday holiday. 

Twenty-one students and six instruc- 
tors from five high schools and the Uni- 
versity of Vermont participated. Ac- 
tivities included setting up a primitive 
camp site and living in it; outdoor cook- 
ery; clinics on shooting, gun safety, and 
casting; and an exploratory hike. 


Patricia Peterson, NSGWS state 
chairman, and Olive Krogman, Eastern 
District member-at-large the 
NSGWS Legislative Board, together 
with other members of the Vermont 
NSGWS Committee, started planning 
this workshop last spring. A report of 
the planning, activities included, and 
the evaluation of the experience will ap- 
pear in the NSGWS column in the near 
future. 


Virginia. It was decided at the annual 
meeting of the VAHPER last April, that 
the Chairman of the Virginia Section of 
NSGWS would be the State NSGWS 
Representative. She would also serve as 
ex-officio member of the VAHPER Ex- 
ecutive Committee and a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Girls Physical 
Education Activities. 

Ellen Philbeck, Radford College, Rad- 
ford, was elected for the two-year term 
to this office. Her State Committee con- 
sists of: Basketball: Jeane Bentley, Ro- 
anoke; Volleyball: Mary Causey, Ar- 
lington; Softball: Patty Fardette, War- 
wick; Tennis: Lucey Coyner, Waynes- 
boro; Hockey: Margery Arnold, Fred- 
ericksburg; Swimming: Frances Chap- 
man, MeLean; Archery: Lee Robertson, 
Danville; State WNORC Co-ordinator: 
Rebecca Woosley, Fredericksburg. 


Others serving on the Committee as 
ex-officio members will be: Frances 
Mays, State Department, Richmond; and 
Ruth Leonard, President VAHPER, 
Fredericksburg. 


Washington. Patricia C. Miller, NSGWS 
state representative, writes that their 
organization is gathering together all in- 
formation pertinent to the NSGWS and 
WNORC for a mimeographed bulletin 
to be mailed to interested people 
throughout the state. The information 
will include a listing of members of rat- 
ing boards, rated officials, clinies to be 
held, descriptions of displays available 
for meetings, and information about 
NSGWS Guides. * 
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Pan-Indian Dances 
(Continued from page 45) 


to an abrupt stop on the final drum 
beat and “hai!” 

Pipe or Calumet Dance.—The Pipe 
Dance, though virtually absent in Okla- 
homa, has become so popular in Iowa 
and Wisconsin as to merit a prominent 
place in the powwow repertoire. This 
contest between two men with feathered 
pipestem and small gourd rattle may 
use war dance steps during part B 
(Figure 2); but it differs from the 
Grass Dance derivatives. It originated 
in the Central Plains and has remained 
in the Midwest area. The Pipe Dance 
of Michigan is usually a male solo, ad- 
dressing the four cardinal points, thus 
different from the Calumet Dance 
further West. 

Snake Dance.—The Snake Dance has 
yet another origin. It betrays its South- 
east Woodland provenience by its anti- 


3=100 


phonal tunes, by its initial counterclock- 
wise course, and by its simple “stomp” 
trotting step. In its simplest form, the 
dance line meanders and winds into 
a spiral, but in Iowa as in Oklahoma it 
goes through various complex forma- 
tions as a “bridge” and improvised 
follow-the-leader gestures. The dance 
leader, who is also chief singer, shakes 
a hand rattle. There is no drum. 


Oklahoma Rounds.—Oklahoma neigh- 
bors have developed group rounds from 
Victory Dances of Plains tribes now 
resident in that state. The tunes resemble 
the war type. But the choreography in- 
volves both men and women in clock- 
wise circling, of two distinct types. 
The Victory, alias Soldier or Round 
Dance, assembles the participants in a 
close-packed circle around the central 
singers, sexes in any order, elbows 
hooked, facing center. A sidestep car- 


(Continued on next page) 


yore 


Figure 3. SNAKE DANCE, for men and women in meandering single file. With rattle 
accompaniment, the dance leader and group commence with monotone antiphony and continue 
with more complex resp 
4.= $0 
i. + t + = 
> = 
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Figure 4. VICTORY (SOLDIER) DANCE, sung by Wilson Roberts, of Tama, lowa. Note the 
delayed drum accent. Notation indicates the clockwise side-stepping and central facing of men 


and women. They form a closed circle. 


Figure 5. FORTY-NINE DANCE, recorded by Fred Lacasse and group, around the powwow 
drum. The couples hold hands in skaters’ position, and balance forward clockwise: two complete 
steps (step-close) forward, one back, termed the “Indian Two-Step.” 
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PIA GILBERT 
Lecturer and Composer for Dance UCLA 
A 12” RCA VICTOR (Custom Record- 
ing) L.P. record 30 minutes of accom- 
paniment for techniques, rhythmic 
fundamentals and competion. 
ITH 


ACCOMPANYING BROCHURE 
SPECIFICALLY WRITTEN FOR THIS 
RECORDING 
Y 


B 
AILEENE LOCKHART 
Professor, USC 
Orders should be accompanied check or 
institutional purchase order number. $6.00 
postpaid To 


GLM PRODUCTIONS 
11400 BERWICK STREET 
LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF. 


DO YOU TEACH AMERICAN 
DANCES TO AMERICAN KIDS? 


No matter what the age-level, we 
have music that you can use. Won- 
derful rhythmic music, tailored to 
the dances by a great teacher of 
young dancers. 

In their field, these records are un- 
matched. 

Send a postcard for our catalogue 
and teacher’s supplement. 


Lloyd Shaw Recordings, Inc. 


P. O. Box 203 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers te 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 


Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 
Vv ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
V SHUFFLEBOARD SETS WITH 
“RUBBER CUSHIONED” DISCS 
V PADDLE TETHERBALL SETS 
e Send for Free Catalog « 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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Pan-Indian Dances 
(from preceding page) 


ries the dancers slowly to the left, but 
it may reverse directions at the end of 
a song series. This dance may keep up 
for hours after a program, to a suc- 
cession of songs and texts composed 
by musicians at the drum, as well as to 
traditional tunes. 

The Forty-nine Dance and its elabora- 
tions termed Rabbit or Owl Dance, have 
acquired a white pattern in the boy-girl 
coupling. These couples, in skaters’ 
arm grasp, face forward in the direction 
of progression, and balance forward 
and back in the “Indian two-step.” Song 
and movement style remain Indian. 

These Oklahoma-bred dances have 
spread only as far East and North as 
Lake Michigan. Together with the Okla- 
homa costume, they have been accepted 
neither by the Michigan Algonquians 
nor by the Iroquois. The other Pan- 
Indian dances may, however, appear all 
around the Great Lakes under one name 
or another. 


Sporadic Dances 


Other dances must be recognized as 
tribally local. Thus, the Swan Dance of 
Wisconsin, spread to Iowa and Mich- 
igan; the differentiated Bear and Buffalo 
Dances; the individual Fish and Deer 
Dances of Lac du Flambeau; and Sun 
Dance of the Ottawa. The Eagle Dance 
of the Pueblos is popular in Oklahoma 
and Michigan, but rarely seen in be- 
tween. These dances with their songs 
are interspread among the intertribal 


types. 
Evaluation 


The announcements of “ceremonials” 
or “rituals” are, to say the least, ex- 
travagant. Christians could not, and 
pagans would not, exhibit true cere- 
monies to the public gaze, in a cross 
and noisy setting.’ Yet, wonder of won- 
ders, the Mesquakie and Iroquois do 
include an occasional excerpt. 

Most of the dances and songs of the 
Pan-Indian repertoire are however secu- 
lar. Even as show pieces they are not 
without meaning. They derive from old 
traditions and appear in good native 
style. The songs are sung by the older 
men, usually the same ones who ac- 
company the rituals. 

To the younger people, some of whom 
consider the native religious forms ana- 
chronistic, the Pan-Indian repertoire 
remains a link with the tribal past as 
well as an outlet for skill. The events 
which include camping also have social 
value in bringing together relatives and 
friends. These values may continue and 
the repertoires may continue to blend 
and spread, if the white spectator is 
discriminating and if the Indian knows 
that the spectator wants the real thing 
instead of a movie version. * 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 4816 Rodman St., N. W., Washington 16, D. C. 


North Carolina Institute 

Plans are now being developed for the 
conduct of the Third Southern Regional 
Institute on Hospital Recreation, to be 
held April 27-29, 1957 at the University 
of North Carolina. This biennial insti- 
tute will be sponsored by the University, 
the Veterans Administration, the Ameri- 
ean National Red Cross, the North Caro- 
lina Recreation’ Commission, and other 
professional and service groups. 

Additional information may be secured 
from Harold D. Meyer, Box 1139, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Professional Preparation in 
Hospital Recreation 

At the 59th AAHPER Convention 
and at the recent International Recrea- 
tion Congress there were conducted ex- 
ceptionally well-attended panel discus- 
sions on the education of specialists in 
hospital recreation. These meetings 
pointed up the fact that although the 
Council for the Advancement of Hos- 
pital Recreation has developed standards 
for the Hospital Recreation Director, 
Leader, and Aide (see this column, Jan. 
1955), leaders of our profession do not 
yet agree upon the specific nature of the 
education of these specialists. 

Problems. Representative of the prob- 
lems still faced are the following: 
e@ Are we to educate primarily for the 
activity leadership, the program super- 
vision, or the management function? Or, 
are we to attempt to educate for all three? 
If for all three, what is the relative im- 
portance of each at the undergraduate 
level? the graduate level? 
e If we educate the student primarily for 
his first hospital recreation job which prob- 
ably will be on the activity leadership 
level, will he need further education to 
assume the supervisory and management 
functions which come with advancement? 
Can this further education be accomplished 
through in-service training? 
e@ Should not the activity leader’s first 
interest be in people? And, is it true that 
the more we become interested in subject 
matter, administration, research, the less 
likely we are to retain interest in people? 
Can the activity leader, then, have too 
much academic education ? 
e If we are to stress particularly at the 
undergraduate level, edueation for the 
activity leadership function, should differ- 


entiation be made between educating for 
leadership in a mental hospital and in a 
general hospital? Does leadership in a 
hospital for retarded children differ from 
that in a veterans hospital, or in a crippled 
children’s camp? 

@ Does the hospital recreation job differ 
significantly from other recreation posi- 
tions? Less than a half dozen universities 
offer a specialty in hospital recreation, yet 
thousands of recreation personnel are doing 
creditable jobs in hospitals. Where do we 
hope eventually to improve their perform- 
ance in the hospital setting? 

e Can we set our education requirements 
too high for our own survival? Where are 
we going to get the number of highly 
qualified recreation leaders which certainly 
will be needed in greater numbers as the 
years pass? If our supply cannot meet the 
demand, who will fill the void? 

e Recognizing that the lifeblood of any 
profession is research, how do we hope to 
encourage more research and develop an 
understanding of its importance and tech- 
niques, when we accept a trend toward 
eliminating the thesis requirement at the 
Master’s level? To what extent do we plan 
to look to other professions for research 
in our field? 

e If we were uniformly to require the 
thesis for the Master’s degree, would we 
develop poorer administrators, supervisors, 
and leaders at this level? Should we, then, 
encourage research primarily at the Doc- 
torate level? 

e At what level, or levels, should the 
student receive his field experience in hos- 
pital recreation? What should be the 
length of this internship and of what 
training should it consist? 

Trend Toward Agreement. It is en- 
couraging to observe an increasing gen- 
eral concern in the above problems and 
to note a perceptible trend toward agree- 
ment on their solution. Eventually we 
will probably agree that the hospital 
recreation activity leader should have 
the equivalent of a Bachelor’s degree in 
recreation with orientation and field ex- 
perience in a hospital or clinic; that the 
hospital recreation supervisor and/or 
administrator should specialize in hos- 
pital recreation (or similar title) at the 
Master’s level; and that true research in 
hospital recreation should, for the most 
ee, be relegated to the Doctorate 
level. 
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HOW WE DO IT 


TAPS 


Contributed by Irwin Tobin 


LEVEL: Junior and senior 
high school 
EQUIPMENT: Basketball 


TYPE: Basketall 
PLAYING AREA: Gym- 


nasium or playground 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


There are two teams, each with one to four players. Team A starts 
with the first player at the foul line. Team B lines up at the foul 
lane as though playing for a foul shot during a regulation basketball 
game. The first player on Team A takes a foul shot. If he makes the 
shot, he scores one point for his team and may shoot again. If he 
misses, Team B attempts to rebound and “tap” the ball into the 
basket before it touches the floor. If the “tap” is unsuccessful, the 
next player on Team A shoots from the foul line. If the “tap” is 
successful, two points are scored for Team B, which then becomes 
the shooting team. 


RULES: 1. A “tap” is when a player jumps, hits the ball or catches 
it and shoots, before returning to the floor. 
2. Two “taps” are permitted on each shot, thus making 
possible a pass to set up a shot. 
3. If a shot misses both backboard and basket, the teams 
exchange places. 


SCORING: The team first scoring 11 points is the winner. 


HOW WE DO IT 


JAIL 


Contributed by Shirley Zipkin 


LEVEL: Grades 2-6 
EQUIPMENT: None 


TYPE: Rhythm games 
PLAYING AREA: Classroom, 
gym, or playground 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


Players are seated in line, with one child as leader. Everyone 
starts in “jail.” When called by the leader to get out of jail, each 
child must perform a rhythmic step, stunt, or locomotive activity 
that has not been done before. It may be one movement or a combi- 
nation of two movements that have been performed already. Once 
out of “jail” the player becomes a detective and works on his own 
case. Should he detect a copying of rhythm or movement and raise 
a hand, the performer is sent back to “jail.” Detectives may only 
report on their own movements and not those of others. People sent 
back to “jail” must wait until everyone has had a turn before trying 


to get out of “jail” a second time. 


VARIATIONS: (1) Players may be called in couples. (2) Players 
may be required to imagine their feet are paintbrushes, and patterns 
traced must all be different. 
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FRANK D. SILLS 
Field House 
State University of lowa 
lowa City 


CONVENTION 
St. Louis—Apr. 10-13 


1957 District Convention 


During September a meeting was held 
by representatives of the Central Dis- 
trict AHPER Executive Committee and 
the Mid-West Recreation Assn. to make 
plans for their joint 1957 convention to 
be held at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
April 10-13. 

Plans call for numerous demonstra- 
tions, with less emphasis upon speeches 
and panel discussions than in the past. 
St. Louis and the surrounding areas are 
“eoing all out” to provide an interesting 
time for those who attend. 


Shirley Winsberg 


International Swimming Tour 


Theresa Anderson, North H. S., Des 
Moines, was selected as one of the ad- 
ministrative personnel, along with Nor- 
ma Olson, to go around the world with 
a synchronized swimming team on a trip 
sponsored by the Educational Division 
of the U. 8. State Dept. 

They have been giving clinics and 
demonstrations of this relatively new 
sport in many foreign countries since 
October. During the Olympics they were 
in Melbourne. They will return to the 
U, S. Dee. 22. 


Promotion of Physical Education 


A sub-committee of the KAHPER has 
been formed to promote physical educa- 
tion in Kansas. The committee is at- 
tempting to: 1. Get speakers on physi- 
cal education before the public; 2. Pro- 
méte the showing and discussion of the 
AAHPER film They Grow Up So Fast; 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


3. Investigate the sending of folders to 
the secondary schools in the state on 
preparation for the profession and op- 
portunities available in physical educa- 
tion and related fields; 4. Support any 
national or state legislation which would 
help our field. 


Honor Awards Presented 

Ruth Hoover, professor of physical 
education, U. of Kansas; Helen Bar- 
nett, director of girls physical educa- 
tion, Wyandotte H. S., Kansas City; 
and Orlis Cox, athletic director and 
physical education instructor, Ottawa 
S.; received KAHPER Honor 
Awards at the state convention in Salina 
last month. Certificates exemplifying 
their service and life memberships in 
the association were presented to them 
by Katherine Geyer, KAHPER presi- 
dent. 


Certification of Coaches 

Don Adee, chairman, Dept. of Physi- 
eal Education, Kansas STC, Fort Hayes, 
is the author of an article which ap- 
peared in the Nov. issue of The Kansas 
Teacher explaining the stand of 
KAHPER on its recommendation to the 
Certification Division of the State Dept. 
of Education. 

The recommendation states “All sec- 
ondary school teachers who in any way 
instruct or conduct physical education 
classes, including athletics (men and 
women), should meet the requirements 
for certification in the field of physical 
education as stated in the certification 
handbook of the Department of Educa- 
tion in the State of Kansas.” 


Missouri C. O. Green 


MAHPER Executive Meeting 

The Executive meeting of the 
MAHPER was held at the Hotel Presi- 
dent, Kansas City, during the Mo. State 
Teachers Convention in November. Fol- 
lowing the business meeting was a lunch- 
eon, election of officers, a talk by Charles 
Burke on “Basketball Officiating in For- 
eign Countries,’ and tumbling and 
trampoline demonstrations. 

Last year’s constitutional amendment 
which increased the dues made possible 
such improved programs. 


New PE Programs at Grand Island 
An extensive coeducational physical 
education program is being tried at the 
new Grand Island high school this year. 


An after-school program for fifth and 
sixth grade boys and girls is being han- 
dled by 17 faculty members, who are 
paid an hourly wage for in-service train- 
ing involved as well as time spent on the 
playgrounds. 


Do It Yourself Workshops 


The Nebr. State Health Dept. has 
been conducting workshop conferences 
in rural areas throughout the state. A 
demonstration of an inexpensive easily 
constructed play kit is the highlight of 
each workshop. 


South Dakota___ Robert C. Meerdink 


S. Dak. AHPER Annual Convention 


The §. Dak AHPER held its annual 
3-day convention in Sioux Falls in No- 
vember with Doug Evans, pres., presid- 
ing. The featured speaker was Pattric 
Ruth O’Keefe, AAHPER pres.-elect, 
who discussed “Accent on Fitness.” 
Other speakers included Carl Young- 
worth, Yankton College, and Myrtle 
Spande, S. Dak. U. 

Other program highlights were a 
showing of the AAHPER film They 
Grow Up So Fast, and archery, golf, 
and tennis demonstrations conducted by 
Myrtle Spande, Ed Livingston, and 
Floyd Johnson. 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
New York City—Apr. 7-11 


Fall Conference Scheduled 


The 1957 Fall Conference of the East- 
ern District Assn. will be held at Gouch- 
er College, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 6-8. 


New York. Harry Lehmann 


1957 Conference 


The NYSAHPER 1957 Conference 
will be held at the Hotels Syracuse and 
Onondaga in Syracuse, Jan. 23-26. El- 
mon Vernier, AAHPER vice-pres. for 
physical education, will deliver the key- 
note address; Ray Duncan, AAHPER 
pres., will be the main speaker at the 
first general session; and Rev. Ralph 
Loew, Buffalo, will be the main speaker 
at the “Good Morning Breakfast.” The 
Tamburitzans, Duquesne U., will per- 
form at the final general session. 
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Lola Lohse 


Jahn Foundation Lecture 


Jay B. Nash was welcomed to Indiana 
U. during October as guest speaker for 
the Jahn Foundation Lecture, an annual 
lecture sponsored by the American 
Turners to bring outstanding physical 
education leaders to the campus. 


\ 
LOLA LOHSE 
Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


_ Arley Gillette 


Health and PE Conference 


The Southern District of the Il. 
AHPER, Southern Ill. U., and six eo- 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
MIDWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


March 27, 28, 29, 1957 
Detroit, Michigan 


FOR YOUR convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming Midwest Dis- 
trict Convention, March 27, 28, 29, 1957, in Detroit, Michigan, the rates for the 
Hotel Statler, Convention Headquarters, are listed below. All reservations should be 
sent directly to the hotel. 

All requests for reservations must give definite date and hour of arrival and date of 
departure if at all possible. Also, names of all persons who will occupy reservations 
requested must be given to avoid duplication. 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO 
Hotel Statler, Detroit 31, Michigan 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the Midwest District AAHPER 
Convention March 27, 28, 29, 1957. RESERVATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED not 
later than 2 weeks prior to opening date of convention and will be held only until 
6 p.m. on the day of arrival unless later hour is specified. 


Room and Bath, for One—Per Day 


Shower _....$6.000 $6500 $7.000 $7.50 $8.00C0 $8.50 

Tub and Shower. ee 9500 10.500 11.000 11.500 12.00 
Double-Bed Room with Bath, for Two—Per Day 

Shower — 10.500 11.000 11.50 

Tub and Shower 11.000 12.000 138.000 13.500 14.000 15.00 
Twin-Bed Room with Bath, for Two—Per Day 

Tub and 


Shower 13.502014.500 15.009 15.500 16.000 16.502) 17.000) 18.00 
Suite—Living Bed Room and Bath 
For Two 26.000 34.009 
For each additional ‘person, more » than ‘two, in . Double or - Twin- Bed Room, the 
extra charge is $3.00 per day. 
If a room at the rate requested is unavailable, one at the nearest available rate will be 
reserved. 
Date of Arrival 0 Time of Arrival — . Date of Departure 
Name of each hotel guest must be given. “Therefore, please include the names of 
both persons for each double room or twin-bedded room requested and additional 
people in your group. 
City State. 
Name and Address of other people in your group: 
Name 
If this 1 reservation pemery is des EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM please 
specify: 


operating agencies sponsored a health 
and physical education conference for 
teachers and administrators at Southern 
Ill. U., Carbondale, Nov. 29-30. Harold 
Benjamin, George Peabody College, and 
Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State U., were 
the consultants, and John R. LeFevre, 
Southern Ill. U., was conference direc- 
tor. 


Outdoor Education Conference 


The first Outdoor Education Confer- 
ence sponsored by Ill. State Normal U. 
was held during October at Lake Bloom- 
ington, Fred J. Schmeeckle, chm., Dept. 
of Conservation Education, Wis. State 
College, Stevens Point, was speaker. 


Ohio. «Robert Kaplan 


35th OAHPER Convention 
Activity in Ohio is centered around 
the 35th Annual Convention of 
OAHPER to be held in Springfield, 
Feb. 14-16, 1957. The theme is “Our 

Professional Family in Action.” 


SOUTHERN 


ESTHER M. HICK 
Stetson University 
DeLand, Florida 


CONVENTION 
Asheville—Apr. 1-6 


Southern District Nominations 

Nominations are being accepted for 
the following Southern District Officers: 
President-elect (woman);  vice-presi- 
dents elect for physical education, health 
education, and recreation; and District 
Representative to Nutional. 

Send the name, address, and position 
of one or more nominees for each of 
these offices to any of the following 
members of the nominating Committee: 
Charles E. Spencer, chm., State Dept. 
of Edueation, Raleigh, N. C.; Dora 
Hicks, U. of Florida, Gainesville; Henry 
O. Dresser, La. State U., Baton Rouge; 
Hermon Schnell, U. of Fla., Gainesville; 
Vernon W. Lapp, Ala. Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn; Maurice A. Clay, U. of 
Ky., Lexington; Fred T. Brown, State 
Dept. of Education, Columbia, 8S. C. 


Florida. James Mason 


Research Laboratory at F.S.U. 

The Dept. of Physical Education for 
Women at Fla. State U. has established 
a labratory in which graduate students 
may do research in motor learning and 
the physiology of exercise. Etta Walters, 
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formerly of the Rehabilitation Institute 
of Chicago, will conduct this laboratory. 


Recreation Major at Miami U. 

The U. of Miami, Coral Gables, has 
established a curriculum for a major in 
recreation. The curriculum was devel- 
oped through a series of meetings be- 


tween recreation executives of Dade, 
Broward, Monroe, and Palm Beach 
Counties and the physical education 
faculty of the U. of Miami. 


Promotes Interest in HPER 


Florence Cole, associate professor of 
physical education for women, Fla. State 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
April 2, 3, 4, 5, 1957 


Asheville, North Carolina 


FOR THE convenience of the delegates attending the Southern District Convention, 
April 2-5, at Asheville, N. C., housing accommodations and their rates are listed 
below. PLEASE WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE HOTEL OR MOTEL THAT YOU 
SELECT. All requests for reservations must give definite information, as outlined 
on the blank below. 

There are no ‘‘dormitory-type’’ rooms available in the hotels for students, but a 
few rooms are available at both the YWCA and YMCA. 

Negro Housing Accommodations: John Williams, Jr., Executive Secretary, Market 
Street YMCA, Asheville, will serve as Negro Housing Co-ordinator and receive 
reservations for those desiring accommodations at the James Keys Hotel (rates 
$4-6.00), the Rabbit’s Motel, or in private homes. 


CONVENTION HOTELS Single Double Twin Suites 


Battery Park Hotel $4.50- 7.00 $7.00-10.00 $8.00-14.00 $14.00-35.00 
George Vanderbilt $4.50- 7.00 $8.00-10.00 $9.00-12.00 $14.00-23.00 


OTHER AVAILABLE HOTELS (and distance from City Auditorium Headquarters). 


. Asneville (1 block) $3.50- 4.00 $6.00- 8.00 
Asheville-Biltmore (4 bl.) $5.00 $7.50 $9.00 
Charmil (2 blocks) $3.00- 3.50 $6.00- 7.00 


Langren (4 blocks) $3.75 $6.50 

The Manor (1 mi. ) $6.00-12.00 $10.00-24.00 
Princess Anne (6 blocks) $3.50 $4.50 
YMCA (3 blocks) $1.50 


YWCA (5 blocks) $2.00- 2.75 


Grove Park Inn (1% mi.) 
MOTEL RATES AND ACCOMMODATIONS 


Auditorium Hotel Court (downtown ) 


3 perroom 4 per room 
$8.00- 9.00 $10.00-11.00 $12.00-13.00 


There are numerous motels within a two-mile radius of the Auditorium Head- 


- quarters. Write to the Asheville Chamber of Commerce, Tourist Bureau, for a 


detailed listing. 
MAIL THIS BLANK DIRECT TO HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Southern District AAHPER 
Convention in Asheville, N. C., April 2-5, 1957. 


Single room 
Double room Double bed - Twin beds - 
ee Time of Arrival 

Date 
Names and addresses of all room occupants 
Request Sent by: 

If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM, please 


specify: 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


U., has increased local interest in the 
profession with a series of four articles 
in the Tallahassee Democrat on “Recrea- 
tional Activities in the Backyard” and 
six local television programs on feet 
and shoes, body mechanics, and figure 
faults. 


F.S.U. Sponsors Sports Days 

The Women’s Physical Education 
Dept. of the U. of Fla. will sponsor 
College Sports Days on Jan. 12, Mar. 
23, and May 4, 1957. Colleges from 
south Georgia, Alabama, and Mississip- 
pi will attend. An All-Florida College 
Sports Day will be held April 27. 

For high school students, a Cheerlead- 
ers Clinic will be held on June 10-11, 
and a High School Sports Camp, June 
17-30. 


Tennessee Sally LaSalle 


New Major at U. of Tenn. 


The Dept. of Physical Education and 
Recreation and the Dept. of Sociology 
at the U. of Tenn. have combined their 
services to offer a course of study in 
Recreation Leadership and Administra- 
tion. 


U. of Tenn. Recreation Services 


The Dept. of Physical Education and 
Recreation at the U. of Tenn. provides 
the services of a specialist in recreation 
to assist in the promotion and establish- 
ment of recreation projects throughout 
the state by correspondence service, 
practical assistance, training institutes 
and conferences, and free materials on 
folk rhythms and games of low organi- 
zation. 


OSCAR BJORGUM 
Eastern Montana State College 
Billings, Montana 


CONVENTION 
Great Falls, Mont.—Apr. 24-27 


Oregon. Robert McCollum 


New State Supervisor 

Betty Jean Owen, formerly of the 
staff of Pacific U., Forest Grove, has 
joined the staff of the State Dept. of 
Education as Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education. She is replacing 
Mary O. Bowman who resigned to con- 
tinue her graduate work at the State U. 
of Towa. * 
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Athletic Equipment 
(Continued from page 11) 

coated with oil be inserted into a 
valve. A dry needle can tear away 
parts of the rubber valve causing ir- 
reparable damage. An oiled needle 
will deposit oil on the surface of the 
closing sections, preventing them 
from closing tightly. 

After each use, leather-covered 
balls should be wiped with a cloth 
that has been dampened in a mild 
detergent solution. Rubber-covered 
balls may be washed with soap and 
water. Organic solvents, such as 
naptha, gasoline, or carbon tetrachlo- 
ride should not be used. 

Between seasons, inflated balls 
should be stored in boxes, if possible, 
in a cool dry place. They should 
never be completely deflated or fold- 
ed. It is best to keep the balls in- 
flated with three to five pounds of 
air pressure. 


SUMMARY 

While each item of athletic equip- 
ment receives certain special care, 
there are some general basic prin- 
ciples that may be applied to all 
equipment, First, buy quality equip- 
ment. It will prove economical over 
a period of time. Next, see that uni- 
forms are cleaned regularly during 
the season and that other equipment 
receives the necessary in - season 
maintenance. 

Finally, before storage at the end 
of the season, each item of equip- 
ment should be brought back as near 
as possible to its original condition. 
Storage should always be in a cool 
dry area.* 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, write Rawlings, 
Dept. B, 2300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
for a free copy of "The Care and Cleaning 
of Athletic Uniforms" and “How To Fit 
Athletic Equipment.” 


Products Preview 
(Continued from page 49) 


Books, Charts, and Catalogs 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. Camp- 
bell Ave., Chicago—The colorful 1957 
Spring-Summer Catalog now out with 
new softball, baseball, and track equip- 
ment designs and list prices will be 
valuable for your reference files. 


Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 35 E. Wacker, 
Chicago—A folder, Photographic Inter- 
pretations of Grades of Northern Hard 
Maple Flooring, which contains a di- 
gest of official grading regulations and 
practical uses for standard grades, is 
now available. 


Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, Ind.— 
Coaches may obtain a copy of Basket- 
ball Coaches Digest 1956-57, which con- 
tains selected reprints of coaching arti- 
cles from athletics publications of the 
last year. Write on school stationery 
and indicate professional title. 

A 24-page booklet, A Manual on Sweep- 
ing and Mopping Floors, is also avail- 
able on request. 


Fred Medart Products Inc., 3535 DeKalb, St. 
Louis !8—Medart basketball backstop 
owners will want the free folder illus- 
trating the new remote-control, power 
operated basketball backstops that can 
be installed on most Medart suspended 
backstops now in service. 


John E. Sjostrom Co., Inc., 1717 N. 10th St., 
Philadelphia 22—This company has avail- 
able a colorful circular on a new light- 
weight, but standard size bowling ball, 
Jubilere, which is the result of years of 
research. 


Pioneer Wagon Works, Owosso, Mich.—A 
new catalog featuring “physical fitness” 
equipment is now available on request. 
It offer playground units with formed 
and welded sections, instead of the 
staidard friction joint assemblies. There 
is also a complete line of gymnasium 
apparatus, including folding basketball 
backboards, as well as park, field, and 
pienie items and special offerings for 
dance studies. 


Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn.— 
You may have free copies of Cavalcade 
of American Hunters for distribution to 
your students. This 24-page booklet, 
illustrated with steel engravings, outlines 
hunting exploits of famous people. 
Write Joe Trowein, Jr., Remington 
Arms Co. 


Sport Shelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New York 
33—Send for SportShelf News, 10e, 
which contains an article and brief re- 
views with lists of books from all over 
the world available through them. 


American Dental Assn., 22 E. Superior, Chi- 
cago !|—Dental wall charts, composed 
of ten full-color double acetate pages 
printed so that one can compare normal 
and abnormal dental conditions through 
transparent overlays, are available at 
$3.00 each. 


Kennedy Sporting Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., 524 
Catherine St., Utica 2, N.Y.—A catalog fea- 
turing fall and winter athletic equip- 
ment is now available. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
—This company has a free, illustrated 
folder showing how to lay out sports 
areas on gym floors and how to repair 
or cover handles on sports equipment 
with the plastic tape it manufactures. * 


Research Bulletin (from page 4s) 


pant and Non-Participant Boys in Little 
League Baseball. 

This study dealt with boys ages 10 to 
12. Half played Little League Baseball 
in 1954, The others, equated by age and 
grade, did not. Three measurement in- 
struments were administered prior and 
subsequent to the season. 7 ratios were 
computed for differences between groups 
and between measurement periods. There 
was little difference in the number of 
problems expressed by the groups. The 
participants scored slightly higher each 
time on personality traits. Likewise, they 
received significantly higher social ac- 
ceptance ratings from their peers each 
time. Changes during the study were 
inconclusive as to any effects of partici- 
pation. 


SLATER-HAMMEL, A. T., Performance of 
Selected Groups of Male College Students 
on the Reynolds' Balance Test. 

The Reynolds’ Balance Test was ad- 
ministered to selected groups of varsity 
athletes, physical education majors, and 
liberal arts majors. Significant differ- 
ences in mean balance scores were found 
between all groups. The performance 
of the groups was, in descending order: 
varsity athletes, physical education ma- 
jors, and liberal arts majors. It was sug- 
gested that the Reynolds’ Balance Test 
gives promise of being a valuable addi- 
tion to physical education testing pro- 
grams. 


ZIMMERMAN, HELEN M., Characteristic Like- 
nesses and Differences Between Skilled and 
Non-Skilled Performance of Standing Broad 
Jump. 

Cinematographical analysis was used 
to compare spatial and temporal rela- 
tionships of ten skilled and ten non- 
skilled performances of the standing 
broad jump. Means of the extent and 
duration of major joint action for the 
two levels of skill were represented 
graphically. Characteristic likenesses ap- 
peared in the general patterns of move- 
ment of limbs and in proportion of time 
consumed by the phases of the move- 
ment. Characteristic differences were 
found in angles of take-off and of land- 
ing and in extent and duration of spe- 
cific joint actions. Greater extent of 
movement occurred in the skilled per- 
formances. The latter characteristically 
used more time in hip flexion and less 
time in knee position. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS 

GEDDES, DAVID D., Complete Heart Block in 
a Distance Runner. 

RUDENBERG, F. HERMAN, HENRY J. MON- 
TOYE, WAYNE VAN HUSS, AND DOUG STU- 
ART, Fry Analyzer for Simple and Rapid Res- 
piratory Gas Analysis. 

STEINBERG, SHELDON §S., Physical Education 
as a Phase of the College Program of Gen- 
eral Education. 

VAN HUSS, W. D., H. J. MONTOYE, E. P. 
REINEKE, AND J. COCKRELL, Some Precau- 
tions in Exercise Metabolism Experiments. * 
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Standards for the VA... 
(Continued from page 31) 
appropriate experience in _ these 

areas. 

6. Students must have had a mini- 
mum of 30 hours of supervised ob- 
servation and/or practical experi- 
ence in a hospital or clinic prior to 
their acceptance as recreation 
trainees. Lacking this experience, 
they are required to have eight 
hours’ orientation and indoctrina- 
tion followed by ten hours’ proba- 
tional voluntary service before em- 
barking upon the recreation trainee 
program. 

7. The affiliating school is re- 
quired to have a guide for the initia- 
tion, supervision, and evaluation of 
field experience in recreation which 
describes the course for which the 
student is to receive credit and out- 
lines in detail the school’s standards 
for the conduct of this course. 

8. The affiliating hospital or 
domiciliary must have assignment 
guides to define the responsibilities 
of all recreation trainees. 

9. There must be continuous and. 
effective liaison between representa- 
tives of the school and of the VA 
station in the recreation trainee 
program. 

10. The school must agree to have 
a qualified representative observe 
and counsel with the recreation 
trainee at least once during each 
fqur weeks of the training period. 
HOW TO AFFILIATE 

In closing, it must be pointed out 
that the above program applies only 
in those instances wherein training, 
with or without quarters and sub- 
sistence for the student, is desired. 
Where experience only is desired, 
i.e., in an activity for which the stu- 
dent has already been trained, the 
student may volunteer his services 
in conformance with the policies and 
procedures governing the Voluntary 
Service program in the VA. For 
years, college students have pro- 
vided invaluable service through 
this medium. Those interested in 
either the Student Affiliate or Vol- 
untary Service program should con- 
tact the manager of the VA hospital 
or domiciliary with which affiliation 
is sought or service is to be prof- 
fered. * 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


AUDIO 
VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


LLOYD MESSERSMITH 


Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


FILMS 
Health Education 


CHILD BEHIND THE WALL. 16 mm, 30 
min., sd., b&w, free loan. Philadelphia 
1: Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, 
1530 Spring Garden St. This documen- 
tary emphasizes the lack of properly 
trained personnel for treating emotional- 
ly disturbed children and the need for 
increased public understanding. 


TEETH: THEIR STRUCTURE AND CARE. Pro- 
duced with assistance of American Den- 
tal Assn. 16 mm, 11 min., sd., 1 reel. 
Color, $100; b&w, $55. Teachers’ guide. 
Chicago 1: Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water St. 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE UNBORN. 16 mm, 
16 min., sd., b&w, $75. Wilmette, IIl.: 
Encyclopoedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave. 


EYES: THEIR STRUCTURE AND CARE. 16 
mm, 11 min., sd., 1 reel. Color, $100; 
b&w, $55. Teachers’ guide. Chicago 1: 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St. 


NO TIME TO SPARE. Are You Prepared To 
Save A Life? 16 mm, sound, 12 min., col- 
or, $125 (price includes educational tele- 
vision rights). Chicago 4: Intl. Film Bu- 
reau Ine., 57 E. Jackson Blvd. 


THE SPINAL COLUMN. Structure and Func- 
tion in Man. 16 mm, 11 min., sd., b&w, $50. 
Wilmette, Ill.: Eneyclopoedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave. 


OUT OF THE SHADOWS. 16 mm, 18 min., 
sd., b&w. Single showings, free; rent, two 
months, $10; sale, $75. New York 22: 
Public Relations Dept., Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies of N. Y., 130 E. 
59th St. Actual patients under treat- 
ment for mental illness filmed. 


EMOTIONAL STRESS. 16 mm, 3 reels, sd., 
b&w, $145. New York 36: Almanac 
Films, Ine. 516 Fifth Ave. 


Physical Education and Athletics 
GIRLS' BASKETBALL FOR BEGINNERS. 16 
mm, 20 min., sd., b&w. Rental, $4.50; 


sale, $90. Hollywood 28, Calif.: Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave. 


LITTLE BALLERINA. 16 mm, 57 min., 
sound, b&w, non-commercial license 
rights for four years, $210. Produced 
by J. Arthur Rank Organization. Dis- 
tributed by United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
SCULPTURING IS FUN. 16 mm, 10 min., 
b&w, cleared for television, free loan. 
United World Free Film Service, 340 
3rd Ave., New York. This film shows 
how to make a number of creations from 
an ordinary bar of soap. 

CIRCUS BOY. 16 mm, 46 min., sound, 
b&w, non-commercial license rights for 
four years, $175. Produced by J. 
Arthur Rank Organization. Distributed 
by United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29. 

THE GREAT ADVENTURE. 16 mm, 75 min., 
sd., b&w, rental $15, lease for life of 
print, $150. New York 16: Louis De 
Rochement Associates Film Library, 13 
E. 37th St. Beautifully photographed 
story of a little boy and nature. Cannes 
Intl. Film Festival Award winner. 


“YOUTH WANTS TO KNOW” 


An agreement made with producer 
Theodore Granik affiliates the National 
Education Association with “Youth 
Wants To Know,” a weekly television 
program (NBC Sunday afternoon). The 
NEA Division of Press and Radio will 
be responsible for providing the young 
people who appear on the panel, and 
will co-operate in other ways. Educa- 
tion people in the news will sometimes 
appear on the program. 


AUDIO EQUIPMENT CONTEST 


If your school or college were given 
$2,000 worth of tape or dise recording 
equipment of your own choice, plus $500 
worth of recording tape or dises, (1) 
What would you get with it? (2) How 
would it be used? (3) How would your 
school benefit from it? 

To the high school (Class I: Any 
public or private junior or senior high 
school) and the college (Class II: Any 
junior or senior college or university) 
which submit the best answers to these 
questions, Audio Devices, Inc., will pre- 
sent that amount of equipment. There 
will be 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th prizes in 
equipment for both classes—33 awards 
in all. Your school does not have to own 
any equipment in order for you to enter. 

Eniry blanks may be obtained from 
Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, at any time. The contest 
closes Feb. 1, 1957. * 


LOOPFILM 
Approved Red Cross Method 
Artificial Respiration 
4 loops on back-pressure arm-lift, $4.50 
Order from 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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1956 INDEX 


The index for the 1956 JouRNAL (Volwme 27) is arranged alphabetically by (1) Subject 
Matter and (2) Author and Title. The numbers after each entry refer to volume, issue, 
and page. Issues are numbered 1 through 9, as follows: January—1, February—2, 
March—3, April—4, May-June—5, September—6, October—7, November—8, and De- 
cember—9. Contents of previous issues can be found by consulting EDUCATION INDEX. 


PART I—SUBJECT MATTER INDEX 


AAHPER 

AAHPER Conference on Fitness, The, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Sept. 12-15—27:8:10 

AAHPER District Officers, 1956-57—27:7:87 

AAHPER Division and Section Officers—1956- 
58—27:7:87 

AAHPER Family, The—Ray O. Duncan—27: 
7:85 

Actions of Board of Directors and Representa- 
tive Assembly, 1956—27:7:82 

Association Committees, 1956-57—27:7:91 

Association Pays Homage, The—1956 Awards— 
27:7:22 

Fitness for Youth—Statement Prepared and Ap- 
proved by the 100 Delegates to the AAHPER 
Fitness Conference—27 :9:8 

Highlights and Sidelights of Our Chicago Con- 
vention—59th National AAHPER Convention, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, March 24-30, 1956— 
27:7 :66 

Membership Directors and Publications Directors 
of AAHPER—27:7:89 

Nominations Open for 1957 Awards—27:7:84 

Outdoor Education Project's First Year, The— 
Julian W. Smith—27:7:14 

Publications Directors and Membership Directors 
of AAHPER—27:7:89 

Resolutions, 1956—27:7:83 

State Association Presidents, 1956-57—27:7:95 

State Directors of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation—27 :7:90 

Your Association—1955-56—Carl A. Troester, 
Jr.—27 :8:26 

Your Health Education Division—27:2:27 

Your Physical Education Division—27:9:32 

Your Recreation Division—27:5:32 


About the Authors 
27:1:4; 27:2:4; 27:3:4; 27:4:4; 
27:6:4; 27:7:4; 27:8:4; 27:9:4 


Advertisers in This Issue 
27:1:64; 27:2:64; 27:3:80; 27:4:64:; 27:5: 
64; 27:6:80; 27:7:64; 27:8:64; 27:9:64 


Aquatics 

Community Action Saves Lives—Edward W. 
Pastore—27 :5:12 

Developing Fancy Diving Skills—Michael Peppe 
—27 :3:58 

Laboratory Training in Underwater Exercises— 
Claude J. Ruggian—27:5:14 

No Pool in Your School ?—Charles T. Avedisian 
—27:5:28 

Relay Starts and Racing Turns in Swimming— 
Dick Jamerson—27 :2 :42 

sa in Camp Aquatics—Edward M. Korb— 

75:8 

Why Stress Endurance Swimming ?—Fern Yates 

—27:5:16 


Athletics, Games, and Sports 

Appeal of Gymnastics, The—Harold Childs and 
James A. Baley—27:2:29 

Backyard Basketball—Larry Killick—27:1:24 

Baseball Planning and Organization—Hal Wolf 
—27:4:42 

Basketball Trimmings—Bruce Drake—27:8:8 

Bowling Is Fun—Lowell ©. Drake—27:7:18 

Building a Team Defense in Football—Steve M. 
Hokuf—27 :6 :52 

Conditioning and Training for Competitive Fenc- 
ing—Irving De Koff—27:1:42 

Cross Country in Spring Track—Peter T, Dyer 
—27:3:8 
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Figure Skating for Recreation—Tenley Albright 
as told to J. Bertram Kessel—27:1:17 

Highlights of the College Intramural Sports Con- 
ference—William F. Meredith—27:1:22 

Hockey Fundamentals—Thomas Bedecki—27:1: 
20 

Individual-Team Sports—Kenneth D. Miller— 
27:4:29 

Lumey Sticks—Joy Garrison and Milly Doren— 
27:3:19 

Mat Drill, The—Raymond E. Sparks—27:9:42 

Modified Lacrosse—Howard G. Knuttgen—27: 
3:17 

Orienteering—Bjorn Kjellstrom—27:8:14 

Our High School Athletic Code—John Caine— 
27:9:23 i 

Pass Defense—Charles V. Mather—27:7:8 

Physical and Psychological Conditioning for 
Competitive Basketball—Bill Vandenburgh— 
27:8:42 

Pursuit Drills for Inside Lineman in Football— 
William H. Schutte—27:7:42 

Sequence Drills for Intercollegiate Tennis Team 
Practice—John W. Hendrix—27:5:44 

Shall We Officiate Our Own Games?—Anne L. 
Delano—27 :8 :20 

Softball Play Situations—Marjorie Kelly—27: 
4:32 

Take Care of Your Athletic Equipment—Ken- 
neth G. Baldwin—27:9:10 

Target Golf—A New Game—Anthony E. Orlan- 
do—27 :2:10 

We Can Give—and Gain—in Boys Sports Pro- 
grams—Robert T. Kretchmar—27 :2:32 


Audio-Visual Materials 
27:1:58; 27:23:56; 27:83:72; 27:4:56; 27:5: 
56; 27:7:54; 27:8:56; 27:9:59 
Appreciation of Athletics via Television—John 
B. Van Why—27:5:56 
Guides for Using Audio-Visual Materials—Lloyd 
Messersmith—27 :2 :56 
Master Schedule Board, A 
Louis Toschi—27 :8:56 
They Grow Up So Fast—27:2:16 


Leslie Agnello and 


Basic Issues 
27:6:34; 27:8:32 

What considerations would guide you in devel- 
oping a definition of fitness for the school-age 
child :6:34 

What should be included in the school curric- 
ulum to insure proper education for the wise 
use of leisure time ?—27:8:32 


Books in Brief, New 
27:1:36; 27:2:34; 27:3:8 
84; 27:6:44; 27:7:36; 2 
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Coaches Column 
27:1:42; 27:2:42; 27:3:58; 27:4:42; 27:5: 
44; 27:6:52; 27:7:42; 27:8:42; 27:9:42 

Baseball Planning and Organization—Hal Wolf 
—27:4:42 

Building a Team Defense in Football—Steve M. 
Hokuf—27 :6 :52 

Conditioning and Training for Competitive Fence- 
ing—lIrving De Koff—27:1:42 

Developing Fancy Diving Skills—Michael Peppe 
—27:3:58 

Mat Drill, The—Raymond E. Sparks—27:9:42 

Physical and Psychological Conditioning for 
Competitive Basketball — Bill Vandenburgh— 
27:8:42 


Pursuit Drills for Inside Lineman in Football— 
William H. Schutte—27:7:42 

Relay Starts and Racing Turns in Swimming— 
Dick Jamerson—27 :2:42 

Sequence Drills for Intercollegiate Tennis Team 
Practice—John W. Hendrix—27 :5:44 


Coast to Coast 
27:1:46; 27:2:46; 27:3:70; 27:4:46; 27: 
5:46; 27:6:58; 27:7:48; 27:8:46; 27:9:46 


Coming Events 
27:1:2; 27:2:2; 27:3:2; 27:4:2; 27:5:2; 
27:6:2; 27:7:2; 27:8:2; 27:9:2 


Conferences 

AAHPER Conference on Fitness, The—27:8:10 

City Directors Conference—First National Con- 
ference for City Directors of HPER—27:3:46 

Fitness for Youth—Statement Prepared and Ap- 
proved by the 100 Delegates to the AAHPER 
Fitness Conference—27:9:8 

Highlights of the College Intramural Sports 
Conference, Oct, 30-Nov. 2, 1955—William F. 
Meredith—27 :1:22 

1956 Conferences on College Health Education, 
The—Elizabeth S. Avery—27:5:18 

President’s Conference on Fitness of American 
Youth, The—27:6:8 

White House Conference on Education, The— 
Implications for Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation—27:1:18 


“Conventions 


Central District Convention—Colorado Springs, 
April 11-14—-27:3:36 

District Conventions, 1956—27:1:52 

Eastern District Conference—Atlantic City, April 
22-26—27 :3:38 

Highlights and Sidelights of Our Chicago Con- 
vention—59th National AAHPER Convention, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, March 24-30, 1956— 
27:7:66 

Highlights of the Chicago Convention—27 :3:33 

Northwest District Convention, 25th Annual, 
Spokane, April 11—-14—27:3:42 

Program—59th National Convention of AAH- 
PER, in Co-operation with Midwest District, 
Chicago, March 24-30, 1956—27:2:13 

Recreation and Outdoor Education Offerings at 
AAHPER Convention—Jackson M. Anderson 
27:2:21 

See Chicago at the 59th National AAHPER 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, March 24- 
30, 1956—27:3:34 

Southern District Convention of AAHPER, 
Nashville, Feb. 15-17—27:1:28 

Southwest District Convention, 19th Annual, 
Reno, April 25-27—27:3:44 


Corrective Therapy 

Laboratory Training in Underwater Exercises 
Claude J. Ruggian—27:5:14 

Manpower and Rehabilitation—Arthur S. Daniels 
—27:6:32 


Dance 

Cha Cha Cha and the Merengue, The—I. F. 
Waglow—27 :6:54 

Contributions of Dance to Physical Education. 
Part II. The Dominant European Centuries 
—Dudley Ashton—27:4:19; Part III. The 
Impact of Dance in the Twentieth Century— 
Dudley Ashton—27:9:21 

Creative Dance Belongs in School—Julie Wilson 
Lepeschkin—27 :7:44 
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Dance Workshop in Europe 1955—Part I— 
Freda Miller—27:4:44; Part II—Freda Mil- 
ler—27 :5 :42 

Dancers, Face the Music!—Maurine Dewsnup— 
27:2:44 

Mary Wigman Studio, The—Nancy Brock—27: 
8:44 

Pan-Indian Dances and Songs of the Midwest— 
Tula (Gertrude Kurath)—27:9:44 

Spotlight on the Dance—27:1:44; 27:2:44; 27: 
3:60; 27:4:44; 27:5:42; 27:6:54; 27:7:44; 
27:8:44; 27:9:44 


Editor's Mail 
27:1:6; 27:23:6; 27:3:6; 27:4:6; 27:5:6; 
27:6:6; 27:7:6; 27:8:6; 27:9:6 


Facilities and Equipment 

Backstop Stimulates Indoor Archery—Robert J. 
Antonacci—27 :5:48 

Basehits Grow on Trees—Raymond Schuessler— 
27:4:14 

Building College Gymnasiums—A Symopsium. 
I. A Coeducational Gymnasium — Jack E. 
Hewitt—27:1:8; II. A Men’s Gymnasium— 
D. K. Stanley—27:1:10; III. A Women’s 
Gymnasium—Ethel Martus—27:1:14 

Economical Batting Tees—Harold S, DeGroat— 
27:5:54 

Facility Frailties—George Van Bibber—27 :2:33 

No Pool in Your School?—Charles T. Avedisian 
—27 :5:28 

Planning a Field House for High School Inter- 
scholastics—Everett L. Hebel—27 :2:25 

Play Safe in Technicolor—Mary Margaret Fred- 
erick—27 :4:10 

Portable Storage Racks for Golf Clubs and 
Rods and Reels—Edward K. Capen—27:5:54 

Take Care of Your Athletic Equipment—Ken- 
neth G. Baldwin—27:9:10 


Fitness 

AAHPER Conference on Fitness, The—Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sept. 12-15—27:8:10 . 

American Living—A Threat to Fitness—Lau- 
rence E. Morehouse—27:6:20 

Body Types and Physical Fitness—Carl E. 
Willgoose—27 :6 :26 

Concepts of Health and Fitness Today—Leonard 
A. Scheele, M.D.—27:6:22 

Exercise Can Keep Us Fit—Jean Mayer—27: 
6:12 

Fitness for Youth—Statement Prepared and 
Approved by the 100 Delegates to the AAH- 
PER Fitness Conference—27 :9:8 

Fitness Testing of Japanese Children—Yoshiyuki 
Noguchi—27 :7 :20 

Blexibility for What?—John D. Lawther—27: 
3:23 

For Physical Fitness Vary Your Program— 
Marion R. Broer—27:6:16 

National YMCA Fitness Program—Harold T. 
Friermood—27 :6 :28 

Physical Fitness and the Olympics—Kenneth L. 
Wilson—27 :8:12 

President's Conference on Fitness of American 
Youth, The—27:6:8 

Recreation’s Role in Total Fitness—Howard G. 
Danford—27 :6:24 

Review of State Fitness Activities, 1956, A— 
27:6:40 

Shane MacCarthy Heads Council on Youth Fit- 
ness—27 :8:24 

What Is Physical Fitness ?—C. H. McCloy—27: 
6:14 


Health—Administration and Program 

College Health—Functional and Fun!—Mary K. 
Beyrer—27 :2:19 

Good Sex Education for College Students— 
Lester A. Kirkendall—27:1:31 

Health Co-ordinator—Key to Rural Health Edu- 
cation—Gordon W. Anderson—27:8:30 

Health Educators Can Learn From Advertisers 
—Philip Wexler—27 :7:27 

Health Facts, Fads, and Frauds—A Unit for 
High School Students—Edith M. Lindsay— 
27:9:19 

Let’s Put Life into College Health Education— 
James L. Malfetti—27:1:35 

New Plan for Scheduling Health Education, A 
—Ned L. Warren—27:9:12 
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1956 Conferences on College Health Education, 
The—Elizabeth 8. Avery—27:5:18 

Planned Health Education from Kindergarten 
to Senior High—W. K. Streit—27:3:14 

School Lunch—An Educational Opportunity— 
Vivian O. David—27 :3:26 

School Nurse Supervision—Lula P. Dilworth— 
27:4:27 

Six Steps of Learning Healthful Living, The— 
Ruth Strang—27:2:7 

Your Health Education Division—27:2:27 


Health—General 

Concepts of Health and Fitness Today—Leonard 
A. Scheele, M.D.—27:6:22 

Decade of Amazing Medical Progress, A— 
Lester R. Dragstedt—-27:5:24 

How Reliable Is Health Information !—27 :4:11 

Observations in South America—Charles G, Wil- 
son—27 :4:24 

Virus Hepatitis—William Bolton, M.D.—27:7:16 


History 

Contributions of Dance to Physical Education. 
Part II. The Dominant European Centuries— 
Dudley Ashton—27:4:19; Part III. The Im. 
pact of Dance in the Twentieth Century— 
Dudley Ashton—27 :9:21 

Physical Education and the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation—Van Cleve Morris—27:3:21 


How We Do It 

American Cricket—June G. and Michael Kynn 
—27:2:47 

Backboard Ball—Edward ©. Murdock—27:2: 
48 

Backstop Stimulates Indoor Archery—Robert J. 
Antonacci—27 :5:48 

Basket Baseball—Elizabeth Peck—27:3:63 

Bonus Volleyball—Ward M. Wells—27:3:64 

Bowling Relay—Francis O’Keefe and Kenneth 
Moyer—27 :9:53 

Change Mat Ball—S. F. Caldwell—27:8:53 

Dropkickball—June G. Kynn and Michael Kynn 
—27 :3:63 

Economical Batting Tees—Harold S. DeGroat— 
27:5:54 

Gator Ball—Foy Stephens—27 :6 :63 

Jail—Shirley Zipkin—27:9:54 

Key Ball—Edward ©. Murdock—27:4:48 

Pin-outs—Mrs. W. J. Lohmiller—27:2:48 

Portable Storage Racks for Golf Clubs and Rods 
and Reels—Edward K. Capen—27:5:54 

Rope Tackle Football—David C. Woodward— 
27:8:53 

Scout—S. F. Caldwell—27:4:27 

Sequence Volleyball—Ward M. Wells—27:3:64 

Simplified Basketball—Max Plasner—27:8:54 

Soccer Handball—Robert W. Otto—27:4:47 

Soccer Snatch Pin Ball—F. Lester Ferlow— 
27:4:48 

Stunt Kickball—Claire A. Noller—27:2:47 

Taps—Irwin Tobin—27:9:54 

Trampoline Tack-on—Frank La Due—27:9:53 


In Memoriam 
Kranz, Leon G.—27:9:3 


International Relations 

Anglo-American Workshop in Elementary Phys- 
ical Education—Delia Hussey and Ruth Mur- 
ray—27 :8:22 

Dance Workshop in Europe 1955—Part I— 
Freda Miller—27:4:44; Part II—Freda Miller 
—27:5:42 

Danish Children’s Day, A—John F. Ohles—27: 
3:77 

Danish Colonies for Schoolchildren—John F. 
Ohles—27 :5:60 

Fitness Testing of Japanese Children—Yoshiyuki 
Noguchi—?27 :7 :20 

International Scene—27:3:77; 27:5:60; 27:6: 
61 

Iraq—Land of the Arabian Nights—Mabel Lee 
—27:9:16 

Observations in South America—Charles ©, Wil- 
son—27 :4:24 

Physical Fitness and the Olympics—Kenneth L. 
Wilson—27 :8:12 

Research on Olympic Athletes—E. Jokl, M. Kar- 
vonen, J. Kihlberg, A. Koskela, L. Noro— 
27:6:61 


Journal Goes to Class 
27:1:94; 27:2:64; 27:3:79; 27:4:64; 27: 
5:64; 27:7:64 


NEA Centennial News 

NEA Centennial—A Time for the Whole Pro- 
fession to Celebrate—Paul Street—27:6:73 

People—And the NEA Centennial—Paul Street 
—27:8:59 


NSGWS 
27:1:50; 27:2:50; 27:3:66; 27:4:50; 27: 
5:50; 27:6:56; 27:7:51; 27:8:50; 27:9:50 
Functions and Purposes of NSGWS—Doris So- 
laday—27 :7:51 


Olympics 

Physical Fitness and the Olympics—Kenneth L. 
Wilson—27 :8:12 

Research on Olympic Athletes—E. Jokl, M. Kar- 
vonen, J. Kihlberg, A. Koskela, L. Noro— 
27:6:61 


Outdoor Education 

Adventures in Nature Study—Bettye Breeser 
27 :4:22 

Camping with Confidence—George W. Martin— 
27.2.22 

Orienteering—Bjorn Kjellstrom—27:8:14 

Outdoor Education Project’s First Year, The— 
Julian W. Smith—27:7:14 

Recreation and Outdoor Education Offerings at 
AAHPER Convention—Jackson M. Anderson 
—27 :2:21 

Trends in Camp Aquatics—Edward M. Korb 
27:5:8 

Winter Vacation Camp, A 
27:3:10 


Leslie 8. Clark— 


Physica tration 

and Program 

Anglo-American Workshop in Elementary Vhys- 
ical Physical Education—Delia Hussey and 
Ruth Murray—27:8 :22 

Appeal of Gymnastics, The—Harold Childs and 
James A. Baley—27:2:29 

Choosing Class Teams—Leslie Agnello and Louis 
Toschi—27 :7:24 

Contributions of Dance to Physical Education. 
Part II. The Dominant European Centuries—- 
Dudley Ashton—27:4:19; Part III, The Im- 
pact of Dance in the Twentieth Century— 
Dudley Ashton—27:9:21 

Creative Dance Belongs in School—Julie Wilson 
Lepeschkin—27 :7:44 

Cross Country in Spring Track—Peter T. Dyer 
—27:3:8 

For Physical Fitness Vary Your Program— 
Marion R. Broer—27 :6:16 

Hockey Fundamentals—Thos, Bedecki—27:1:20 

Individual-Team Sports—Kenneth D. Miller— 
27:4:29 

Iraq—Land of the Arabian Nights—Mabel Lee 
—27:9:16 

Keeping Fit To Fly—Through Physical Educa- 
tion—M. M. Mackenzie—27 :4:12 

Laboratory Training in Underwater Exercises-— 
Claude J. Ruggian—27:5:14 


Modified Lacrosse—Howard Knuttgen—27:3:17 
New Principles of Growth and Development in 
the Body Mechanics Program—Evelyn laoe- 


wendah]—27 :5 :20 

No Pool in Your School ?—Charles T. Avedisian 
—27:5:28 

Physical Education and the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation—Van Cleve Morris—27:3:21 

Purposeful Co'lege Program, A—Hollis Fait— 
27:9:27 

Setting Up a Real Coeducational Program 
John M. Cooper and Lenore ©. Smith—27: 
2:30 

Softball Play Situations—Marjorie Kelly—27: 
4:32 

Target Golf—A New Game—Anthony E. Or 
lando—27 :2:10 

Why Stress Endurance Swimming !—Fern Yates 
—27:5:16 

Your Physical Education Division—27 :9:52 


Products Preview 
27:2:54; 27:3:74; 27:4:54; 27:5:58; 27: 
6:72; 27:9:49 
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Professional Education 

What Is Professional Advancement?—Ben W. 
Miller—27 :5:11 

Our Critical Need for Teachers—Ray C. Maul— 
27:7:29 


ration and 


Recreati 

Program 

Backyard Basketball—Larry Killick—27:1:24 

Bowling Is Fun—Lowell C. Drake—27:7:18 

Education for Leisure—Norman P. Miller—27: 
8:16 

Figure Skating for Recreation—Tenley Albright 
as told to J. Bertram Kessel—27:1:18 

Highlights of the College Intramural Sports 
Conference—William F. Meredith—27:1:22 

Lumey Sticks—Joy Garrison and Milly Doren— 
27:83:19 

National YMCA Fitness Program—Harold T. 
Friermood—27 :6 :28 

Organizing Our Campus Recreation Program— 
Doris A. Meek—27 :9:24 

Play Safe in Technicolor—Mary Margaret Fred- 
erick—27 :4:10 


Prepare for Retirement—Ralph M. Grawunder 
—27:9:14 

Recreation and Outdoor Education Offerings at 
AAHPER ‘Convention—Jackson Anderson— 
27:2:21 

Recreation on the College Campus—Jean Hodg- 
kins and Marya Welch—27:7:12 

Recreation’s Role in Total Fitness—Howard G. 
Danford—27 :6 :24 

Recreational Therapy—27:1:52; 27:2:52; 27: 
3:68; 27:4:52; 27:5:52; 27:6:68; 27:7:52; 
27:8:52; 27:9:52 

Standards for the VA Recreation Trainee— 
B. E. Phillips—27:9:31 

Summer Fun for Teen-Agers—Louis E. Means— 
27:4:8 

We Can Give—and Gain—in Boys Sports Pro- 
grams—Robert T. Kretchmar—27 :2:32 

Your Recreation Division—27 :5:32 


Research 

Decade of Amazing Medical Progress, A—Lester 
R. Dragstedt—27 :5:24 

Fitness Testing of Japanese Children—Yoshiyuki 
Noguchi—27 :7:20 


For Physical Fitness me Your Program— 
Marion R. Broer—27:6:1 

Research Bulletin—27:2: 27:4:58; 27:6: 
60; 27:9:48 


Safety 

Accident Facts—National Safety Council—27: 
5:27 

Child Safety in the City of Autos—Claude 
Snarey—27 :2:24 

Community Action Saves Lives—Edward W. 
Pastore—27 :5:12 

Safety Charter for Children and Youth, A— 
27:3:47 

Trends in Camp Aquatics—Edward M. Korb— 
27:5:8 


Students 
Meet the Majors—27:2:53; 27:9:7 
Why Don’t They Make ?—27:2:53 


Your District Reporter 
27:1:59; 27:2:61; 27:3:78; 27:4:61; 27:5: 
61; 27:7:57; 27:8:62; 27:9:55 


PART II—AUTHOR AND TITLE INDEX 


A 


AAHPER Conference on Fitness, The—27:8:10 

AAHPER District Officers, 1956-57—27:7:86 

AAHPER Division and Section Officers—1956- 
58—27:7:87 

AAHPER Family, The—Ray O. Duncan—27: 
7:85 

Accident Facts—National Safety Council—27: 
5:27 

Actions of Board of Directors and Representa- 
tive Assembly—27 :7 :82 

Adventures in Nature Study—Bettye Breeser— 
27:4:22 

Agnello, Leslie, and Louis Toschi—Choosing 
Class Teams—27:7:24 

Agnello, Leslie, and Louis Toschi—A Master 
Schedule Board—27:8:56 

Albright, Tenley—Figure Skating for Recreation 
—27:1:17 

American Living—A Threat to Fitness—Lau- 
rence E. Morehouse—27:6:20 

Anderson, Gordon W.—Health Co-ordinator— 
Key to Rural Health Education—27:8:30 

Anderson, Jackson M.—Recreation and Outdoor 
Education Offerings at AAHPER Convention 
—27:2:21 

Anglo-American Workshop in Elementary Phys- 
ical Education—Delia Hussey and Ruth Mur- 
ray—27 :8:22 

Antonnacci, Robert J.—Backstop Stimulates In. 
door Archery—27:5:48 

Appeal of Gymnastics, The—Harold Childs and 
James A. Baley—27:2:29 

Appreciation of Athletics via Television—John 
B. Van Why—27:5:56 

Ashton, Dudley— Contributions of Dance to 
Physical Education. Part II. The Dominant 
European Centuries—27:4:19; Part III. The 
Impact of Dance on the Twentieth Century— 
27:9:21 

Association Committee, 1956-57—27:7:91 

Association Pays Homage, The—27:7:22 

Avedisian, Charles T.—No Pool in Your School? 
—27:5:28 

Avery, Elizabeth S.—The 1956 Conferences on 
College Health Education—27:5:18 


Backstop Stimulates Indoor Archery—Robert J. 
Antonacci—27 :5:48 

Backyard Basketball—Larry Killick—27:1:24 

Baldwin, Kenneth G.—Take Care of Your Ath- 
letic Equipment—27 :9:10 

Baley, James A. and Harold Childs—The Appeal 
of Gymnastics—27 :2:29 

Baseball Planning and Organization—Hal Wolf 
—27 

Basehits Grow on Trees—Raymond Schuessler— 
27:4:14 

Basketball Trimmings—Bruce Drake—27:8:8 
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Bedecki, Thomas—Hockey Fundamentals—27: 
1:20 : 

Beyrer, Mary K.—College Health—Functional 
and Fun!—27:2:19 

Body Types and Physical Fitness—Carl E. Will- 
goose—27 :6 :26 

Bolton, William—Virus Hepatitis—27 :7:16 

Bowling is Fun—Lowell ©. Drake—27:7:18 

Breeser, Bettye—Adventures in Nature Study— 
27:4:22 

Brock, Nancy—The Mary Wigman Studio—27: 
8:44 

Broer, Marion R.—For Physical Fitness Vary 
Your Program—27:6:16 

Building A Team Defense in Football—Steve M. 
Hokuf—27 :6:52 

Building College Gymnasiums—A Symposium. 
I. A Coeducational Gymnasium—Jack E., 
Hewitt—27:1:8; II. A Men’s Gymnasium— 
D. K. Stanley—27:1:10; III. A Women’s 
Gymnasium—Ethel Martus—27:1:14 


c 


Caine, John—Our High School Athletic Code— 
27:9:23 

Camping with Confidence—George W. Martin— 
27:2:22 

Capen, Edward K.—Portable Storage Racks for 
Golf Clubs and Rods and Reels—27:5:54 

Central District Convention—27 :3:36 

Cha Cha Cha and the Merengue, The—I. F. 
Waglow—27 :6:54 

Child Safety in the City of Autos—Claude 
Snarey—27 :2:24 

Childs, Harold and James A. Baley—The Ap- 
peal of Gymnastics—27:2:29 

Choosing Class Teams——Leslie Agnello and Louis 
Toschi—27 :7:24 

City Directors Conference—27 :3 :46 

Clark, Leslie S—A Winter Vacation Camp— 
27:3:10 

Coeducational Gymnasium, A—Jack E. Hewitt— 
27:1:8 

Coeducational Physical Education—A Successful 
High School Program—Madelyne Walker and 
Ray Hobbs—27:4:17 

College Health—Functional and Fun!—Mary K. 
Beyrer—27 :2:19 

Community Action Saves Lives—Edward W. 
Pastore—27 :5:12 

Concepts of Health and Fitness Today—Leonard 
A. Scheele, M.D.—27 :6:22 

Conditioning and Training for Competitive Fenc- 
ing—lIrving De Koff—27:1:42 

Contributions of Dance to Physical Education— 
Part II. The Dominant European Centuries— 
Dudley Ashton—27:4:19; Part III. The Im. 
pact of Dance in the Twentieth Century— 
Dudley Ashton—27:9:21 


Cooper, John M., and Lenore O. Smith—Setting 
Up a Real Coeducational Program—27 :2:30 
Creative Dance Belongs in School—Julie Wilson 

Lepeschkin—27 :7 :44 
Cross Country in Spring Track—Peter T. Dyer 
—27:3:8 


Dance Workshop in Europe 1955—Part I— 
Freda Miller—27:4:44; Part II—Freda Mil- 
ler—27 :5:42 

Dancers, Face the Music!—Maurine Dewsnup— 
27:2:44 

Danford, Howard G.—Recreation’s Role in Total 
Fitness—27 :6 :24 

Daniels, Arthur S.—Manpower and Rehabilita- 
tion—27 :6 :32 

Danish Children’s Day, A—John F. Ohles—27: 
3:77 

Danish Colonies for Schoolchildren—John F. 
Ohles—27 :5:60 

David, Vivian O—School Lunch—An Educa- 
tional Opportunity—27 :3 :26 

Decade of Amazing Medical Progress, A—Lester 
R. Dragstedt—27 :5:24 

DeGroat, Harold S.—Economical Batting Tees— 
27:5:54 

De Koff, Irving—Conditioning and Training for 
Competitive Fencing—27:1:42 

Delano, Anne L.—Shall We Officiate Our Own 
Games ?—27 :8:20 

Developing Fancy Diving Skills—Michael Peppe 
—27:3:58 

Dewsnup, Maurine—Dancers, Face the Music! 
—27:2:44 

Dilworth, Lula P.—School Nurse Supervision— 
27:4:27 

District Conventions, 1956—27:1:32 

Doren, Milly and Joy Garrison—Lumey Sticks— 
27:3:19 

Dragstedt, Lester R.—A Decade of Amazing 
Medical Progress—27:5:24 

Drake, Bruce—Basketball Trimmings—27 :8:8 

Drake, Lowell C.—Bowling is Fun—27:7:18 

Duncan, Ray O.—The AAHPER Family—27: 
7:85 

Dyer, Peter T.—Cross Country in Spring Track 
—27:3:8 


Eastern District Conference—27:3:38 

Economical Batting Tees—Harold S. DeGroat— 
27:5:54 

Education for Leisure—Norman P, Miller—27: 
8:16 

Effective Health Teaching—a School and Com- 
munity Project— Edda L. Larrimore and 
Claudia B. Galiher—27:8:18 

Exercise Can Keep Us Fit—Jean Mayer—27: 
6:12 
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Facility Frailties—George Van Bibber—27:2:33 

Fait, Hollis—A Purposeful College Program— 
27:9:27 

Figure Skating for Recreation—Tenley aibright 
as told to J. Bertram Kessel—27:1:17 

Fitness for Youth—Statement Prepared and Ap- 
proved by the 100 Delegates to the AAHPER 
Fitness Conference—27:9:8 

Fitness Testing of Japanese Children—Yoshiyuki 
Noguchi—27 :7 :20 

Flexibility for What?—John D. Lawther—27: 
3:23 

For Physical Fitness Vary Your Program— 
Marion R. Broer—27:6:16 

Frederick, Mary Margaret—Play Safe in Tech- 
nicolor—27 :4:10 

Friermood, Harold T.—National YMCA Fitness 
Program—27 :6 :28 

Functions and Purposes of NSGWS—Doris So- 
laday—27:7 :51 


G 


Galiher, Claudia B., and Edda L. Larrimore— 
Effective Health Teaching—A School and 
Community Project—27:8:18 

Garrison, Joy and Milly Doren—Lumey Sticks— 
27:3:19 

Grawunder, Ralph M.—Prepare for Retirement 


Good Sex Education for College Students— 
Lester A. Kirkendall—27:1:31 

Guides for Using Audio-Visual Materials—Lloyd 
Messersmith—27 :2 :56 


Health Co-ordinator—Key to Rural Health Edu- 
cation—Gordon W. Anderson—27 :8:30 

Health Educators Can Learn From Advertisers 
—Philip Wexler—27:7:27 

Health Facts, Fads, and Frauds—A Unit for 
High School Students—Edith M. Lindsay— 
27:9:19 

Hebel, Everett L.—Planning a Field House for 
High School Interscholastics—27 :2:25 

Hendriz, John W.—Sequence Drills for Inter- 
collegiate Tennis Team Practice—27:5:44 

Hewitt, Jack E.—A Coeducational. Gymnasium 
—27:1:8 

Highlights and Sidelights of our Chicago Con- 
vention—27 :7 :66 

Highlights of the Chicago Cenvention—27 :3:33 

Highlights of the College Intramural Sports 
Conference—William F. Meredith—27:1:22 

Hockey Fundamentals—Thomas Bedecki—27:1: 
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Hobbs, Ray and Madelyne Walker—Coeduca- 
tional Physical Education—A Successful High 
School Program—27:4:17 

Hodgkins, Jean, and Marya Welch—Recrea- 
tion on the College Campus—27:7:12 

Hokuf, Steve M.—Building A Team Defense in 
Football—27 :6 »52 

How Reliable is Health Information ?—27:4:11 

Hussey, Delia, and Ruth Murray — Anglo- 
American Workshop in Elementary Physical 
Education—27 :8 :22 


Individual-Team Sports—Kenneth D. Miller— 
27:4:28 

Iraq—Land of the Arabian Nights—Mabel Lee 
27:9:16 


J 

Jamerson, Dick—Relay Starts and Racing 
Turns in Swimming—27:2:42 

Jokl, E. M. Karvonen, J. Kihlberg, A. Koskela, 
L. Noro—Research on Olympic Athletes—27: 
6:61 
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“NISSEN TRAMPOLINES ARE A 
GREAT HELP TO ALL OUR CADETS” 


“At the academy, the Nissen Trampoline is used by all our cadets in the 
physical education program,” says Tom Maloney, “as well as by athletes in 
the various collegiate sports. Coordination, body control and adaption to 
emergencies of balance are developed more readily through Trampolining. 
Our varsity divers use the Nissen Trampoline as much as gymnasts.” 


OVER 5,000 NISSEN TRAMPOLINES IN USE TODAY! 
Nissen Trampolines* are playing key roles in well-developed physical educa- 
tion programs everywhere. More than 5,000 schools have them in use today. 
Available in three styles — Each designed for a specific purpose — Each 
with the exclusive “flashfold” feature that allows instant folding for 
easy storage — Each built by Trampoline specialists. 
See our for information — Now! 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL AND aa 
UNIVERSITY cinta, tant 


or write for copy 


"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 
215 A Avenue, N. W., Cedor Rapids, lowa, U.S. A. 
Please send new 16-page catalog, illustrating and 
describing Nissen Trampolines, and name of near- 
est dealer. 


TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, U.S.A. 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


city ZONE STATE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO., LTD. 
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COACH TOM MALONEY 
coach at the U.S. 
1 A , West 
inter-collegiate team 
times... 
at the 1956 Olympic Games 
Melbourne, Australio. 
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out-of-the-way storage. > 
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Today’s game calls for sureness of ball handling, precise laterals, 
machine-like hand-offs that come only with assurance. So, give 
your boys the ball with the sure feel...a ball to build confidence 
...the Wilson TD. The TD is built to resist water, to feel 
“tacky” even with sweaty hands. Result...a real quarterback’s 
dream! Ask your Wilson salesman about the Wilson TD. 
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Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago « Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices « (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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